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Comment 


The Progress of Bryan 

ALonG about this time, says Poor Richard’s Pe- 
litical Almanac, be prepared for scares. Mr. HI. 
drops in from Minnesota, and says that for the 
first time the discriminating farmers along the 
line of the Great Northern are squinting favorably 
at Bryan; Mr. Harriman comes out of the woods 
and scents suspicious apathy; and the man you 
meet on the train shakes his head ominously when 
you snicker at a prediction of Tart’s defeat. Even 
Marse Henry looks you straight in the eye when 
he declares his profound conviction that the Old 
Doctor is going to win, and, as an old and anxious 
friend, he advises you to get aboard. Meanwhile 
the unctuous candidate wends his way eastward, 
stopping off here and there to point out the de- 
sirability of fixing laws “to secure an equitable 
distribution of the proceeds of toil” and to re- 
ceive “encouraging reports.” Touching little epi- 
sodes dot his way. Down in Maryland a “ sweet- 
faced old lady stepped up to him, and, holding 
her hand, said, ‘Why, how do you do, Mr. 
Roosevect ¢ am so glad to see you.’” Even at 
that our brave candidate did not flinch. “TI fear,” 
he observed, pensively, “there is some mistake. 
My name is Bryan.” Whereupon the sweet-faced 
old lady, greatly embarrassed, excused her error 
upon the ground that he “looked so much like the 
President.” We have never observed the physical 
resemblance noted, although in certain other re- 
spects— But that-is neither here nor there; hur- 
riedly we pass on to the hopeful information that 
when Mr. Bryan went to see Joun McGraw, he 
took a copy of the Bible with him. He did not 
admit, however, in so many words that his real 
purpose was to convert JoHn; he had “ always 
found” that whenever he wanted “a strong illus- 
tration, a sound illustration,” he could find it in 
the Bible. He can, too. We venture the assertion 
that he could pick out a text for every living sin- 
ner—and for some professional saints. Take, for 
example, Isaiah x: 1, 2. We would travel miles 
to hear a discourse from Brother Bryan upon the 
warning therein contained. But that particular 
sinner is not the one in the preaching candidate’s 
mind. He is after SHetpon and Hrircucock for 
not publishing the names of contributors to their 
iniquitous campaign fund. As for them, Brother 
3RYAN misquotes John iii: 19: 

“They love darkness rather than light, because their 
ceeds are evil.” 

If that doesn’t make S. and H. squirm, nothing 
can. We have always regarded that text as a sock- 
dolager—and so comprehensive withal. The fact 
is that it hits us all, not excepting one who would 
persuade a simple old man to direct his widow 
to hand a large sum of money to the persuader 
on the strict quiet, saying not a word about it to 
Ah, well! It is a bitter world. 


out 


— 


anybody. 


Why Not a Preachers’ Debate ? 

But to return to the diverting episodes. When 
Brother Bryan hurled his text at S. and H., and 
flattered himself that he knew where to look for 
sound, strong illustrations, there was on the plat- 
form one Rev. or ex-Rev. Joun Barrie Avirett, 
a retired Episcopal clergyman. “ Not so with 
Unitarian Tart,” cried the good man in a loud 


voice. And the orator turned upon him a look 
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of pained surprise, but the audience was moved, 
and a hush fell upon the multitude. Probably 
that was the first time they had ever heard that 
Unitarians don’t read the Bible. But the worst is 
yet to come. That zealous ass, Senator Birkerr, 
of Nebraska, leaped into the arena the other day 
and denounced the Democrats. for hinting that 
Tart is “a Catholic, an infidel, a Unitarian,” or 
some other awful thing, “when,” declared the in- 
dignant speaker, “he is not even a Unitarian.” 
Subsequently, we believe, Senator BirketrT ccn- 
fessed his error, but he has not yet indicated pre- 
cisely what he had in mind when he blurted out 
his untruth. Probably about as much as usual. 
Now we don’t know whether the Judge reads the 
3ible or not. He ought to, and, judging from his 
reputation for good works, observance of the Com- 
mandments, ete., he does. But if by chance his 
mind has become for the moment a little rusty, 
he knows what he ean do. He has a friend out 
on Long Island who is one of the most powerful 
Biblical statesmen of modern times, and who’ has 
an unsurpassed faculty for rebuking predatory 
sinners who lay up treasures in the wrong place, 
and for fetching them in due humility to the anx- 
ious bench. Why not let the two idols of the 
sweet-faced old Maryland lady try out the real 
issue of the campaign in joint debate? They are 
grand preachers, both of them, and we should 
like to go and listen, and even, perhaps, if per- 
mitted, ask a few questions. As to the happily 
retired Episcopal clergyman, let him rest in his 
dogma and go to heaven by his own route, serene 
in the consciousness that great will be his joy, 
upon arriving, to find that all who tried other 
paths had brought up in hell. On earth, however, 
the Unitarians are not such bad folks. Why, even 
SamueL Bow tes is a Unitarian, and attends serv- 
ice regularly, not either, as some Pharisees do, 
just to pacify their wives. 


Has the Old Doctor a Chance? 
But what about the little “scares” that are 
popping up day by day? Has Bryan a chance? 


That he stands somewhat better than he stood. 


immediately after the convention at Denver may 
be admitted. There is no enthusiasm in the 
Democratic ranks; but none was expected to 
develop, so there is no disappointment there. On 
the other hand, such utter listlessness has never 
existed in the Republican party since it was or- 
ganized. The bottom of the campaign-chest is 
hardly covered, the thousands who suffered from 
the effects of the President’s tirades are still sore 
and angry, and—Mr. Tarr has not seemed to 
catch hold. The “me, too” notion daily becomes 
more prevalent. The experienced Old Doctor 
meanwhile has made no real mistakes. His talk 
is the usual twaddle, but not offensive; and he 
is working patiently along his pacificatory line 
with characteristic assiduity. He has no help, 
pecuniary or advisory, that is worth a cent. Tis 
is an exclusively personal canvass, and even such 
progress as has been made evidences the man’s 
exceptional gifts. Once in a while, too, he lets 
himself go, and when he does he scores. In his 
tilt with the garrulous Mr. Cannon he had alto- 
gether the better of it. So he would have beyond 
a doubt in a debate with the Republican candidate. 
But is he winning votes in any number? We 
think not. The people think his election would 
really mean, as he himself declares, a renewal of 
disturbance — and they want peace and quiet. 
That, in our judgment, is the whole situation in 
a nutshell, and not likely to change. Mr. Bryan 
will get more votes than Judge Parker received at 
the polls, but even with Oklahoma’s we doubt if 
he will obtain any more from the electoral college, 
because Tarr is quite likely to carry Maryland 
as well as Missouri. In brief, the Old Doctor 
hasn’t a chance on earth, never has had, never will 
have. He has become a platitudinous bore. 


Brother Hearst Getting Busy 

Brother Hearst is beginning to have fits. It 
was high time. The mighty Independence League 
was fading fast when, despite the exploitation of 
his magnetic personality, Honest Tom got less 
than half as many votes as the Socialists polled 
in Vermont. So Brother Hearst pulled the usual 
afidavit out of a pigeon-hole and hurled it at ex- 
Brother Bryax. There has been no sign as yet 
that it hit him, but it is quite possible that he 
will begin to squeal and deny when he gets into 
the midst of us horny-handed sons of toil in these 
manufacturing districts. The statement put forth 
by Brother Hearst is to the effect that, at a heaz- 
ing given by the Ways and Means Committee to 
the Glass Workers’ Association in 1893, Mr. Bry- 
AN referred casually to the manufacturers who in- 


ys 


made a good job of the undertaking. 


sisted upon the retention of excessive tariff duties 
upon glass products as “ robbers ” and to the union 
men who backed them up as “public beggars.” 
He may have said it, or may not; few seem to 
care whether he did or didn’t. Our own simple 
comment is that, if he did, it was the best and 
truest thing he ever said. 


When Brothers Falf Out 

Incidentally, what shall be thought of Brother 
Hearst’s vaunted disinterestedness in his cham- 
pionshiy of union labor? The incident to which 
he refers happened, if at all, in 1893, and yet 
Brother Hearst supported Brother Bryan _polit- 
ically in 1896 and 1900 and financially for some 
time thereafter. If Brother Bryan had returned 
the compliment, as Brother Hearst thought he 
was in honor bound to do in 1904, would Brother 
Hearst have produced the fateful document? 
Again, if ex-Brother Bryan, as he is now while 
Brother Cuarues edits the paper, had succeeded 
in winning Brother Hearst’s support this year 
by his fair promises, would Brother Hearst have 
exposed to the horrified gaze of down-trodden la- 
bor the viper it was taking to its bosom? No, no; 
we fear not at all. Brother Hearst may have 
good ground for regarding ex-Brother Bryan as 
an ingrate, but has not the latter cause for like 
complaint if, as Brother Hearst avers, he (Bry- 
AN) personally by word of mouth offered to sup- 
port him (Hearst) in 1908 if he (Hearst) would 
support him (Bryan) in 1904? That seems to us 
to have been a very magnanimous and friendly 
proposal, demanding suitable recognition, if noth- 
ing more. True, Brother Hearst rejected the in- 
famous proposition with scorn and indignation, 
but that has no bearing upon the kindly intent. 
We said, True. Perhaps we should not, because, 
sad to relate, ex-Brother Bryan says he never 
made such a proposal, and that Brother Hearst 
is a liar. Thus, we perceive how easy it is for 
unselfish zeal, when overworked in the cause of 
the Whole People, to upset amicable personal re- 
lations. And how painful! We still hope to live 
to see the day when again the two illustrious and 
disinterested champions of toil, ete., will get to- 
gcther and lead the grand march.to the usual 
victory. If they don’t, it is hazardous to guess what 
will become of all of us common people who thirst 
constantly for unimpeachable guidance. 


A Little Better Late than Never 

Mr. Roostvett has declared for Tarr. It must 
have pained him sadly to disappoint his friend 
Bryan, but he had to do it, and we must say he 
After com- 
mending the Judge’s well-recognized calmness and 
suavity, the President says plainly: 

The true friend of reform, the true foe of abuses, is 

the man who steadily perseveres in righting wrongs, 
in warring against abuses, but whose character and 
training are such that he never promises what he 
cannot perform, that he always a little more than 
makes good what he does promise, and that, while 
steadily advancing, he never permits himself to be led 
into foolish excesses which would damage the very 
cause he champions. 
“ By George!” as some would say, explosively, how 
true that is! We have even the confirmation of 
comparatively recent experience. Hearty con- 
gratulations to our great Chief Magistrate. Be- 
yond all question this solid truth so nobly spoken 
is the very greatest of the many wonderful dis- 
courses he has made since he unearthed the Ten, 
Commandments. It would be just like Bryan, 
now, to claim it. 


Plenty of Politics 

Langifid as has been the public interest in the 
Presidential campaign, there is abundant interest 
all over the country in local issues, and it is long 
since there have been so many signs of determina- 
tion on the part of voters to have the men they 
want in the places where they want them. Sen- 
ators and members of Congress have been fought 
over in the primaries in many States and districts 
with unusual fervency, and retained or rejected 
according as their constituents were pleased or 
displeased with their records and declarations of 
purpose. Governors are being wrangled over hard 
in many States. Bosses both radical and con- 
servative have pretty much given over considering 
what they want, and take thought instead about 
what they can get. La Fouverre’s radical candi- 
date for Senater is beaten in Wisconsin; Bristow 
beats Lone and the Republican machine in Kansas; - 
there is a tariff-reform fight over CumMins’s can- 
didacy for Senator in Iowa; an anti-machine fight 
over the Governorship of Connecticut; -an anti- 
railroad fight, with Winston CHuRcCHILL in it, 
in New THlampshire; a row between regular and 
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competing Republicans in West Virginia; conten- 
tious disparity of views about Hugues in New 
York; various details of jealous rage in Ohio; ex- 
citing rum-question issues in Indiana which affect 
both parties, and Republican rivalries besides; a 
good deal doing in Illinois, especially about Con- 
gressmen, and particularly in Uncle Joz Cannon’s 
Dansville district, where an impassioned attempt 
will be made to keep Uncle Jor at home. And in the 
South, and Maine, and parts of the West the liquor- 
regulation fight rages hard, complicating all the 
other competitions. There is plenty of polities 
this year; and with Tarr and Bryan both on the 
stump we shall probably see in October a con- 
siderable infusion of vitality in the race for the 
White House. The voters are certainly alive and 
unusually thoughtful. 


The Hepburn Commodities Clause Killed 

United States Circuit Court Judges GrorGe 
Gray and Georce M. Datras agreed in the opinion 
given on September 10 dismissing the writs of 
the Federal government to enforce the commodities 
clause of the Hepspurn railroad Jaw against the 
anthracite roads. Judge Burrineton dissented 
from the opinion. The law declared, in effect, that 
the roads should not haul coal produced from their 
own mines. The two judges concurred in declaring 
that, under the Constitution, Congress has not 
power to invade the rights'‘of a State by depriving 
its citizens of liberty to engage in interstate com- 
merce to the fullest extent in all harmless articles, 
whether owned by the carrier or not. The Depart- 
ment of Justice will appeal from the decision, 
but meanwhile the roads will not have to sell their 
mines, and property-owners generally, especially 
such as are incorporated, will rest easier for the 
reminder that they have constitutional rights of 
which they cannot yet be deprived by act of Con- 
gress. 


A Good Job by Marse Henry 

It is due to Marse Henry to admit that his 
Experience of a Converted Man, in which he tells 
in the Courier-Journal how he finally gave his 
heart to Bryan, is the most moving and persuasive 
Bryan document the campaign has so far pro- 
duced. Not for nothing have there been camp- 
meetings in Kentucky. “Then and there I laid 
down my hand ” is, to be sure, a secular expression ; 
but, after all, why not? The matter is secular, 
notwithstanding the glamour of piety that Marse 
Henry has charmed down about it. In the Intro- 
duction to the Experience and in the Supple- 
mentary Exhortation’ the Convert is much more 
vulnerable, as when he declares that “if Tarr be 
not Roosrveit, he is a fraud.” That means noth- 
ing, for everybody knows that Tarr is neither 
Rooseveit nor a fraud, and everybody realizes the 
importance and reality of the points of difference 
that distinguish him from Roosevett. Tart com- 
bines certain purposes and declared intentions of 
RoosEvett which are valuable with a temperament, 
a body of knowledge, and a mental equipment 
which are his own, which are exceedingly valuable, 
and which Rooseve.T never possessed. 


Conflicting Valuations 

Brother Bryan says that Speaker Cannon is 
mistaken in supposing him to be a millionaire, 
and that the sum of his savings will not exceed. 
$150,000. Uncle Jor spoke by hearsay, and Brother 
Wityum’s correction of the Speaker’s estimate 
must have full credit. Nevertheless, if Mr. Bryan 
was a corporation to be eapitalized on the basis 
of his earning capacity, he could easily reach 
Uncle Jor’s figures. 
nous advertising he has received in the last twelve 
years and his ability to turn it into cash, a million 
dollars’ worth of securities could probably be 
floated on him, provided he was organized under 
a responsible management. Why should he wish 
to be removed from his vocation as moralist and 
entertainer—one in which he is profusely happy, 
and finds a large and steady profit—and trans- 
ferred to a job for which he has neither natural 
qualifications nor due experience? As a lecturer 
Mr. Bryan is worth a million, and so justifies Mr. 
Cannon’s estimate, but as President he would have 
to be valued according to his own figures merely 
as a man who has sayed $150,000, and is worth 
that, and no more. 


What the Favorite Remedy Would Cost 
Congressman Hitt of Connecticut computed in 
a speech quoted in the WEEKLY last week that 
Bryan’s pet measure, the Oklahoma bank-deposit- 
ors’ guarantee law, would cost Connecticut $428,- 
527 a year, and would have repaid to her during 
the last ten years bank losses amounting to $31,387. 


Rating as assets the enor- 
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The Wall Street Journal computes that the Okla- 
homa law, if in force in the State of New York, 
would lock up $44,170,000 (one per cent. of de- 
posits) in a guarantee fund, involving a loss of 
interest of about $1,750,000 a year. Now as to 
what the State would gain. During two years 
and a half previous to June 30, 1907, the loss by 
bank failures amounted to $14,562. The deposits 
in the banks and trust companies that closed their 
doors last October amounted to $92,000,000, so 
that a guarantee fund of $44,000,000 would not 
have paid half of what was due the depositors. But 
these depositors have already got a large part of 
their money back, and in the end will get it all, 
so that the Journal asserts that “ including all the 
institutions that failed as the result of the panic 
last year, the aggregate loss to depositors since 
January 1, 1905, will not exceed $15,000.” In 
four years the interest lost on the millions locked 
up in the guarantee fund would have amounted 
to $7,000,000, and the actual gain to depositors 
would have been $15,000. That is not quite the 
whole story, for the depositors’ nerves might have 
been saved some strain; but when it is considered 
that there would have been $44,000,000 in hand 
to pay $92,000,000 of deposits, no one but a seventh 
son would undertake to puzzle out what the whole 
story would have been. But this much is con- 
spicuous—that as things now go in New York 
State, bank depositors fare pretty well even in 
very wild times, and would not find it profitable 
to pay a great sum for protection. And of course 
it would be the depositors who would pay, in higher 
interest on their loans, the cost of the protection 
given to them. 


Wants Full Credit 

Wituam Van Ampere Suttivan, of Oxford, 
Mississippi, seems to be impatient of private life. 
He has been alderman, school trustee, member of 
Congress for nearly a year, and United States 
Senator (by appointment) from 1898 to 1901. 
Since then it does not appear that he has held 
any affice, but a despatch from Oxford, dated 
September 9, and printed generally in the papers, 
represents him as saying: ‘ 

I led the mob which lynched NEtse Patron, and I’m 
proud of it. I directed every movement of the mob, 
and I did everything I could to see that he was 
lynched. 

Cut a white woman’s throat! of 
course 1 wanted him lynched. 

When 1 heard of the horrible crime I started to 
work immediately to get a mob. I did all I could to 
raise one. 1 was at the jail last night and heard 
Judge Roane advise against lynching. I got up imme- 
diately after and urged the mob to lynch Patron. 

I aroused the mob and directed them to storm the 

jail. 
Tf this is a true report of what SuLLIVAN said, he 
must consider that his dealings with the negro 
criminal are too valuable an evidence of leadership 
to be suffered to remain obscure. One reads ad- 
vertisement in every line of his statement. It 
will not seem to dispassionate readers that he is a 
judicious man, but he may have sound judgment 
as to what will commend him favorably to the local 
public that has once honored him. We shall know 
better about that when it transpires whether his 
disclosures interest the Grand Jury in his county, 
or spell “ Van Ampera, he’s the man,” to a nomina- 
ting convention. 


And a negro! 


Holfand and Castro 

Holland has given Mr. Castro until November 1° 
to rescind his transshipment order of May 14, and 
meanwhile against the day she assembles in the 
Caribbean what she can of what there is of her 
fleet. Here it has been announced unofficially that 
the United States will not object to a blockade: 
Why should they? As for Crprtano, he has con- 
tented himself with announcing through Dr. Paut 
to Queen WILHELMINA through M. van SwinperNn 
that it is impossible for him, Cipriano, alias 
Venezuela, to retain Holland on his Jist of inter- 
national playmates so long as ske withholds 
“ satisfaction for the injuries and insults put upon 
Venezuela,” to wit, in the words of Dr. Paut: 
“The offence of Minister pe Reus, the fact that 
the Netherlands cruiser (Gelderland failed to 
salute the Venezuelan flag, and the attack on the 
Venezuelan consul at Willemstad, Curacao; the 
violation of the consulate, and the desecration of 
the consular shield.” Now, that M. pe Revs, in a 
letter to the Houlen Trouw Society of Amsterdam, 
characterized Sefior Casrro’s system of govern- 
ment as “dictatorial” and as having “almost 
ruined the country” (i. e., Vepezuela), the 
Netherlands government does not deny; but it has 
objected—exactly as we have objected in the case 
of Jaurett—to the precipitous method employed 
to effect the minister’s removal from Caracas. 
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That the Gelderland did not salute the Venezuelan 
flag at La Guayra is easily explained: she had 
been there but a short time before, and, according 
to international naval practice, a man-of-war re- 
entering a port within a year is not required again 
to salute the flag. As for the acts of assault, 
violation, and desecration ascribed by Dr. Pauu 
to the citizens of Willemstad, it has been said in 
their mitigation that the Venezuelan consul had 
no exequatur. However, Holland’s grievance 
against Venezuela antedates the pk Reus episode-- 
in fact, all the incidents mentioned. Early in May, 
while the plague was still in La Guayra, Castro 
declared the port uninfected, and shortly after a 
Venezuelan vessel arrived thence at Willemstad. 
She was immediately quarantined by the Dutch 
authorities, because, according to M. van Swin- 
DERN, “she had manifestly called at other con- 
taminated ports, and was in such a state of filth 
that she constituted a public danger.” What fol- 
lows? President Castro expresses his displeasure 
by issuing the transshipment decree. Now, in our 
opinion, instead of doing this he ought at least 
to have apologized for allowing such a dirty ship 
to clear for Curacao; in our opinion he still ought 
to apologize, and until he does so it is mere pre- 
sumption to demand satisfaction for any injury 
or insult which he alleges, and possibly believes, 
has been put upon him by Holland. 


If Not Saloons, What ? 

Bonrorv’s Wine and Liquor Circular finds rea- 
son in current happenings to suspect that the saloon 
as a means of distributing the wares that concern 
it is a discredited and beaten institution in this 
country except in the larger cities. But it judges 
by the figures of internal-revenue taxes on dis- 
tilled spirits and fermented liquors paid to the 
government for the last twelve years that the in- 
erease of consumption of both these commodities 
continues steadily to increase. Feeling confident, 
therefore, that the people of the country are not 
going to turn teetotallers, it considers what method 
of distribution of alcoholic beverages is coming in 
to take the place of the saloons. It says, and not 
without reason, that when it is put to the voter 
to say whether he wants the saloons closed or not, 
a chance should be given him to say what method 
of distribution, if any, he prefers. He should he 
able to vote for or against saloon license, tavern 
license, merchants’ license, and druggists’ license; 
merchants’ license meaning a sale in original 
packages of goods not to be drunk on the premises. 
As to the saloon, the Circular says: 

We think the trade should stop kicking against the 
pricks. If the saloon cannot be successfully defended, 
if the ery of personal liberty will not save it, then 
let it go and let the people decide how they want 
alcoholic beverages retailed in the localities in which 
they live. 

If they do not want them retailed at all, they 
should have the opportunity to say so, but the 
Circular is right in maintaining that the saloon 


question and the liquor question are not identical 


and conterminous, and that if the saloons are to 
perish, a very large question of liquor distribution 
will survive them. The great danger that lies 
ahead of the current anti-rum movement is the 
danger of too much success. If the reasonable 
wishes of too many people are antagonized and 
flouted, the movement will blow up and collapse. 


Great Doings in the Air 

When Orvitte Wricut, at Fort Myer, sails up 
in the air in his aeroplane, and stays over an hour 
at a time, whizzing here and there at will, and 
comes down gracefully and safely when he gets 
ready, the flying-machine proposition begins to 
look like business. It also looks like sport—a very 
attractive and engaging form of it for persons of 
adequate nerve and skill. Mr. Wricut is quoted 
as saying that his sixty-five-minute sail in a high 
wind on September 10 was the greatest sport he 
had had since he began working with air-ships. 
The bending and swaying of the machine, he said, 
was “simply great,” and he expatiated. upon the 
sensation of spurting around, fighting the currents, 
and sailing with the breeze. What one man has 
‘lone others will want to do and will sueceed in 
doing. The Wricuts have certainly made a sew 
toy which must attract affluent young sportsmen 
whose thoughts turn skyward. They have prob- 
ably made a war-machine of some value. For the 
rest, prognostication about air-ships is a waste of 
words, so rapidly skill seems to increase and valu- 
able fruits of experience to accumulate. Let us 
all hope that the two Wricut brothers may no! 
break their necks, but may be spared: to perfect 
their machines and their skill to the full extent 
of their abilities. They are wonderful men, and 
are doing credit to their country. 










Paternalism Among _ English-speaking 
Peoples 


Ir is within the memory of many men still living 
when the doctrine of laissez-faire, preached by BEN- 
THAM, MILL, and other eminent English economists— 
the doctrine which had in view the minimization of 
the interference of the central government with local 
authorities and individual activities—was not seri- 
ously challenged in any English-speaking country, and 
was unhesitatingly applied by statesmen to practical 
polities. Now, on the other hand, at the end of about 
half a century, the theories of the so-called Manchester 
School are hopelessly discredited in the more pro- 
gressive British colonies, and are daily losing influence 
in England itself. If less attention has been directed 
to the phenomenon in the mother-country it is  be- 
cause, until of late, the repudiation of the former in- 
dividualistic principles has been extremely gradual, 
whereas the closeness of the approach made to state 
socialism in the legislation of some British colonies 
has been impressive, not to say startling. Nowhere 
in the world, not even in Prussia, has paternalism 
been carried so far as it has in the Australasian self- 
governing commonwealths, and particularly in New 
Zealand. ‘The United States have thus far lagged 
behind other English-speaking countries in this re- 
spect, though the recent encroachments made by the 
Federal government under the construction of the In- 
terstate commerce clause of the Constitution on 
what used to be-the sphere of the constituent States 
and the domain of corporate and individual action, 
have been significant enough to those who can discern 
the drift of the times. England herself, however, 
although the birthplace, or, at all events, the cradle of 
the doctrine of laissez-faire, has gone much farther 
in the direction of paternalism than is generally 
recognized on this side of the Atlantic. Far from 
confining itself in civil life to the maintenance of 
peace and order, to the enforcement of the laws, and 
to the absorption of the postal and telegraph services, 
the government of the United Kingdom has now 
stretched its interposition into almost every fielu of 
human activity, and the steps toward a wide applica- 
tion of state socialism are now proceeding at an 
accelerated rate of speed. 


The numerous proofs ef the extent to which the 
process has of late been carried are set forth lueidly 
and authoritatively in an admirable work just issued 
on The Government of England, by Professor <A. 
LAWRENCE LoweLL, of Harvard University. The au- 
thor points out that one may see how far the ac- 
ceptance of state socialism has gone in England by 
simply running through the statute-book for the few 
years of the twentieth century. The Factory and 
Workshop Act of 1901, for instance, prescribes the 


sanitary condition of factories and workshops, tlie 


number of people who may work within a certain 
space, the fencing of machinery, fire-escapes, the con- 
duct .of trades dangerous to health, the limit of 
humidity in textile mills, and the hours of work for 
women and children; a force of inspectors being kept 
busy to see that these provisions are carried out. 
Then, again, the Merchant Shipping Act of .1906 
(which extends to foreign vessels a series of exist- 
ing statutes) regulates the load-line, the cargo, the 
equipment, and the accommodation and food of both 
passengers and crew. Professor LOWELL shows us 
still another series of statutes, ending in the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Act: of the year last named, which 
gives to the tenant farmer, without regard to the 
terms of any future lease, compensation for improve- 
ments he has made, and for damage done by game 
that he is not permitted.to kill; allows him to crop 
the land as he pleases, and gives him compensation 
also for the termination of his tenancy without good 
and sufficient cause, although his lease may have ex- 
pired. Once more: a Workman’s Compensation Act 
consolidates and enlarges still another series of en- 
actments, and provides that, up to a certain amount 
of money, employers of every kind shall be liable for 
accidental injuries to their employees, whether caused 
by the negligence of fellow servants or by the care- 
lessness of the person injured, unless the accident is 
due to his serious and wilful misconduct, and does 
not result in his death or permanent disablement. 
Moreover, in this, as in many another, case the rights 
granted by the Act cannot be reduced by contract 
between the parties concerned except through an ar- 
rangement for a scheme affording an equally large 
compensation, Lastly, old-age pensions, such as have ex- 
isted for years in Germany, are now to be established in 
England also if Prime-Minister Asquirn has his way. 


In the same work Professor LOWELL directs attention 
to the fact that, in addition to the interference of 
the central government exemplified in legislation of 
these kinds, there is also a great deal of work of a 
character essentially paternal which local authorities 
are now authorized by Parliament to carry on. The 
Allotment. Acts, for instance, provide for the purchase 
of land to be let for small gardens to laborers; and 
the Housing of the Working Classes Acts provide for 
the construction of dwellings and lodging-houses to 
be occupied by werking people not necessarily poor. 
There also are the great field of municipal trading 
and the field covered by the gas-works, electric-light 
works, tramways, and other industries, which in many 
localities are cwned and managed by public bodies. 


.form of government. 
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Of an obviously paternal nature, too, is a recent 
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statute which empowers local authorities to order 
shops closed at such hours as they may prescribe. 
Finally, an Act of 1906 allows the same local au- 
thorities to furnish meals to school children, and re- 
cover the cost from parents who can afford to pay; 
or, if the children are unable, for. lack of food, to 
take full advantage of the instruction offered, the 
meals may be supplied at public expense without in- 
volving pauperism. 


Having, doubtless, in mind his American readers, 
Professor LowkLt does not omit the warning that, 
beneficial as much of this paternal legislation is, it 
involves dangers that are not lessened by the English 
‘The scientific tone of thought 
at the present day leads men to rely upon an inductive, 
rather than a deductive, process of reasoning; to 
judge, in other words, of theories by their effects 
rather than by some inherent rational quality. Nowa- 
days the most important question that can be asked 
about a policy is not, Why is it sound? but, How 
does it work? Hence there is a tendency in the modern 
world, especially in countries which, like Great Britain 
and the United States, have long enjoyed free institu- 
tions, to magnify efliciency as compared with abstract 
principles. Professor LoweLL would not deny that 
this is well, but he submits that, like all good things, 
it may be overdone. From an excess of government 
interference, however, the United States, by virtue 
of the nature of their Federal Constitution, have less 
to fear than has England. The habit of dealing with 
immediate needs, instead of seeking for ultimate 
causes, is particularly strong where a cabinet, like 
England’s, with its virtual control over the House 
of Commons, has in its hands all the powers of the 
state, and is expected to rectify everything that is 
wrong. The Ministers must take steps for the relief 
of every acute ailment, or else convince the public 
that to act at all would be unwise—a thing not by 
any means easy at all times to do. Hence, a tendency 
to take short views and crowd out the far-sighted 
policies that look for results to the remote future. Pro- 
fessor LOWELL recognizes that such a tendency to deal 
with symptoms rather than causes is a characteristic 
of modern democracies; but, owing to the concentra- 
tion of power in the hands of a British Ministry, it 
is especially pronounced in the case of England. 





Correspondence - 


THE GUARANTEE OF BANK DEPOSITS 
Foss, OKLA., August 19, 1908. 
T¢ the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—In your issue of August 15, 1908, you printed 
an article headed ‘ Oklahoma’s Practical Example.” 
The argument “ what if the loss amounted to millions?” 
sounds just like “ what if the judgment-day comes to- 
morrow ?” 

Absolutely nothing to it, and the Oklahoma bankers 
are not going to be any more dishonest. 

What is a clearing-house certificate but a banker’s 
guarantee? 

The per cent. of losses by bank failures have been 
very small indeed, and would not cripple the banks 
as a whole to pay them, but in every bank failure 
almost some one loses part of his life earnings. The 
argument for a guarantee can’t be met and it has 
come to stay. I am, sir, 

J. PAUL JONES, 
Cashier. 


We have no urgent objection to the guarantee of 
bank deposits in Oklahoma by Oklahoma banks. If 
Oklahoma can’ stand it, we can. A Federal law that 
would make New York banks responsible for the safety 
of Oklahoma deposits would be a different matter. . To 
that we should object urgently.—Eprror. 


CHURCH LEADERSHIP IN POLITICS 
ASHEVILLE, N. C., August 29, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—At last we know the real meaning of the Pro- 
hibition movement. It has been paraded under dif- 
ferent disguises long enough. The first disguise was 
the welfare of man, and the passionate appeals made 
to emotions and prejudices drew supporters who would 
have opposed the real object of the movement, had they 
known it. The second disguise was religion, and 
specious reasonings drew supporters from all denomina- 
tions. Through it all the real-issue was clouded over 
by skilfully raised controversies. regarding personal 
liberty, statistics of crime before and under. prohibi- 
tion, and’ the evils of the liquor traffic generally, so 
that the average citizen failed to realize where he was 
drifting. He ean dismiss all that from-his mind, now 
that he -is brought. to see that. the. movement is not 
one for the welfare of man, and that it is not a re- 
ligious movement. Plainly it is a-sectarian political 
movement. By its use, and by concentrating all their 
power on this single platform, the Methodist _ and 
Baptist churches aim to dominate the political. future 
of the country; it.is a Methodist-cum-Baptist coalition 
for political supremacy. 

I do not blame the rank and ‘file of the churches; 
they are ‘not. all in, the scheme, -as* witness ‘the. strong 
effort made to substitute local option-for State pro- 
hibition. The schemers are the ministers, who drive 
their flocks and unsuspecting outsiders toward their 
goal, the usual goal of priesteraft. Federal prohibition 
would mean nothing short of placing all political power 
in the hands of these ministers, who, imitating Jesu- 
itical practices and precepts, seek to exert all control 
from behind the scenes. The latest acts of these min- 
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isters are (1) to nominate a Speaker pledged to force 
an unconstitutional interstate liquor - shipment bill 
through Congress; (2) to officially announce through 
their Presidential candidate that they are ready to 
wade through bloodshed and civil war to enforce their 
political rule. And we are treated to the sight of the 
Governor of New Jersey threatening bloodshed in At- 
lantie City. Boiled down, the questions before us are: 

(1) Are we.to be ground under the heel of a state 
church in fact if not in name? 

(2) Are: our fellow citizens to murder us in cold 
blood for drinking a glass of beer? I am, sir, 

H. D. PARKER. 


PARTY PLATFORMS 
Norrouk, Va., August 17, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 





Sir,—From past experience, or observation, I have 
but very little confidence in party platforms. They 
are framed up with nice-sounding phrases, very 


“eatehy,” but after the election it would seem that 
political promises are made only to be broken. 

For a long period the Democratic party declared 
for a repeal of the internal revenue laws. They had 
the House of Representatives and the President (Mr. 
Cleveland). The Republican Senate passed a bill re- 
pealing these laws, but this bill died in a Democratic 
House of Representatives. 

The Republican party declares for “ protection,’ and 
demands tribute from manufacturing monopolies for 
it, that a fund may be raised to debauch the suffrage 
of the nation. : 

The fact is, neither party has been honest with the 
people. 

The tariff is a question which appeals to local. con- 
ditions of a product, more than it does to the universal 
demands of trade between the various producers and 
consumers, who are benefited in proportion as an 
honest exchange causes a margin of profits. 

There seems to be a “ twilight zone” in the tariff, 
which is more highly colored than the one which ob- 
scures the lines of state and national sovereignty. 

Here in Virginia we have a harmonious political 
association of Democrats and Republicans, who run 
their respective machines like cooing doves. They are 
perfectly happy, tariff or no tariff, state rights or na- 
tional rights, rebates or no rebates. It makes no dif- 
ference to the officeholder which bull is gored. 

Mr. Bryan said if we had the gold standard we 
would have fifty-cent wheat. We had the gold stand- 
ard, and $1.10 wheat. Platforms are pitfalls, but 
honesty between man and man is the solution of our 
troubles. I am, sir, 

W. H. GUNN. 


A CORRESPONDENT REBUKED 
San AnTONIO, TEXAS, August 21, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—It is, of course, an impertinence for a sub- 
scriber to call in question your editorial policy, but 
I shall risk giving offence by asking your object in 
printing such letters as that which appeared in your 
issue of last week from some Western advocate of 
Bryan and Bryanism. Several such communications 
have appeared in your columns recently—each a mass 
of mere assertions, demagogic rant, with no attempt, 
even, to set forth facts in support of the lurid state- 
ments made. I cannot understand why you should 
thus afflict your readers at a time when they can hard- 
ly fail to-be nauseated by the abominable partisan rot 
which they must read, and the improper, often in- 
decent, cartoons they must see in the daily press. I 
might understand your motive if it be to emphasize, in 
this quiet way, the fact that practically all of the stock 
in trade of the Bryan, La Follette, Cummins, Hearst 
school of politicians consists of just this sort of ac- 
cusations against corporations, the so-called predatory 
rich, trusts, and all men generally who do not see 
adequate reason for our plunging into socialism or 
paternalism or anarchism because the existing order of 
things renders possible unfair advantages for the few 
over the many in isolated instances. -However, it 
certainly does not seem to me that there can be any 
sufficient excuse for permitting any one to refer to 
Grover Cleveland ‘as “ the fat bully from Buffalo.” 


I am, sir, 
H. N. M. 


GRATEFUL FARMERS 
CLARKSVILLE, Missouri, Aug. 14, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Will. you assist me in getting this to the eye 
of our President? I wish to express my deep obliga- 
tion as a plain farmer for the interest he has expressed, 
and is about to take, in our welfare. I think, too, that 
I may speak of a whole county of neighbors. 

We farmers of the Southwest are fairly prosperous, 
it is true;-that is, if dollar wheat, seventy-cent corn, 
eight-cent cattle, and seven-cent hogs, to say nothing 
of new houses, new barns, new fences, new every- 
thing, are signs and reasons of prosperity. We have 
barbecues, picnics, fish fries, turkey dinners, and all 
that sort of thing. We have “ party ” line telephones 
that give us all the neighborhood gossip for the listen- 
ing. We not only have pianos and organs, but we’ve 
got machines to play ’em with, while our children are 
off at school learning to do it by hand, at eighty plunks 
per year. 

The rural delivery brings us a daily or two, some 
agricultural and religious weeklies, half a dozen maga- 
zines, and parcels from town. 

There is one thing lacking, however, and standing 
between us and perfect contentment. What a boon 
to us poor, isolated: creatures -if only the President 
would cause phonographic records of his speeches to be 
distributed among us! We might have a Mothers’ 
Congress to hear him every day! 

As I say, we are fairly prosperous, but some such 
kindly personal attention on the President’s part 
would—ah, so deeply gratify us. 

T am, sir, 
A Missourr FARMER. 
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gs y the fatal day in May, 1897, when 
K the Charity Bazar fire was breaking 
out, a young lead-roofer happened to 
pass down the rue Jean-Goujon, 
Paris. 

Perceiving smoke and flames issu- 
ing from the one-story wooden build- 
8 ing, he pushed in, and encountered 
the mass of titled and fashionable 
girls and women who, crazed, rushing about, clinging to 
and being repulsed by their male escorts, were to be- 
come the pity and arouse the indignation of the world. 

Perhaps the men have been severely judged. With 
five women clinging to you in an awful fire, what can 
you do but thrust some of them aside? The origi- 
nality of the young Jead-roofer consisted in his thrust- 
only four and fighting his way out with 





ing aside 
the fifth. 

He returned, took another girl, pushed away two 
more who held his legs, struck down a frantic gentle- 
man who would not let go of his coat, carried his 
burden to the street, and hastened back for more, 

A few other humble heroes joined in the rescue 
work—Georges, a coachman; Picquart, a plumber; two 
hotel cooks, who pulled women through a window; and 
three compositors from an adjoining printing-office, 
who worked at two other windows. But none ran into 
the furnace like the young lead-roofer. 

None took out so many women. A charred joist, 
falling, nearly stunned him. Once a girl of a titled 
family, reposing in his arms, cried, “ Oh, monsieur, 
your hair is burning!” and put it out with her gloved 
hands. 

He saved twenty women. Then he simply walked 
away; and his name would have been unknown, had 
not his landlord called in the poor-doctor to treat him 
for “a heat fever.” He was found to be one Leon 
Henri Desjardins, aged twenty-three, unmarried. 


Four years passed. 

On November 138, 1901, a young man fell in the 
Avenue de Villiers. As he could not rise, the police 
judged that he must be drunk and took him to the 
station. There, however, it was found that he had not 
eaten for ‘wo days. After he had been fed he told his 
story. 

‘IT am a lead-roofer by trade,” he explained to M. 
Michaud, police commissary, “ but injuries caused by 
burns and by a joist falling on my head prevent me 
from finding much work nowadays. The bosses fear I 
will get dizzy on the roofs; but I don’t .. . often. 
This week I’ve been following cabs with baggage from 
the St.-Lazare railway depot.” 

Much has been written by psychologists on this 
most shiftless of the “little trades” of Paris, whose 
practitioners—supposedly incapable of moderate sus- 
tained effort—put forth, on occasion, vast exertion. 
They do not know the cab’s destination; yet they 
follow at a jog-trot, on the chance of earning a small 
sum by carrying a trunk up three or four flights. 

‘What is your name?” asked the police commissary. 

“Leon Henri Desjardins.” 

M. Michaud, of encyelopedie memories, had a gleam 
of enlightenme ont. 

Leon Henri . suffered from burns. Can 
you be, by hazard, the Desjardins who distinguished 
himself at the Charity Bazar fire?” 

‘Yes, I was there, Monsieur le Commissaire.”’ 

You have a medal?” 


By Sterling Heilig 


‘I have three.” 

* You were made Chevalier of the Legion of Honor?” 

‘Yes, Monsieur le Commissaire.” 

“Why do you not wear the ribbon?” 

With the child’s logic that distinguishes him, Des- 
jardins answered : 

‘It’s not fitting—when I work at a tramp’s trade.” 

“ The unfittingness is rather of those who have let 
you do it!” exclaimed M. Michaud. ‘ Give me your 
uddress, for I intend to consider your case.” 

Then, handing the lead-roofer a few dollars, he 
walked with him to the room of the policemen. 

“This is not a drunkard, but a hero!” he said to 
those who had made the arrest. 


Of course, it made a stir in the Paris papers. Edi- 
torials thundered against the ingratitude of the aristo- 
eratie rich. This Desjardins had saved countesses and 
baronesses when their lords fled abjectly. Why had not 
a single family looked upon it as a sacred duty to 
provide for the poor injured fellow? 

The aristocratic families remained silent; but, dur- 
ing the ensuing weeks, all kinds of sums, from two to 
twenty dollars, arrived for Leon Henri Desjardins at 
newspaper offices, in letters breathing admiration for 
his conduct and disdain for the ingratitude of the rich. 

Then, as newspapers must move with the times, the 
brave lead-roofer and his inability to work at the lead- 
roofing trade were once again forgotten. 

Curious to learn if some of the twenty fine ladies of 
Paris that Desjardins had held in his arms would not 
come secretly to renew his acquaintance, 1 went to his 
address, printed in the papers. 

He was living in one of those curious Parisian 
establishments that are real workingmen’s hotels—a 
wine-shop café with a number of sleeping-rooms 
above it. 

“ Desjardins is expected any moment,” said a decent 
woman who was tending the bar. ‘* My husband has 
gone with him to the Prefecture to show his papers 
and ‘touch’ the indemnity accorded to him by the 
Prefect.” 

It was Madame Barrie, the landlady. 

“ Are they finding a government job for Desjardins?” 
1 asked. 

The lady smiled, embarrassed. 

“No,” she said. ‘ If they made him a policeman, he 
would arrest no one and waste his time helping women 
with their bundles and keeping children out of danger. 
If they made him prison turnkey, he would post letters 
and give away tobacco.” 

“He is generous?” I said, thinking of the belated 
tributes that must still be reaching him through the 
newspaper offices. 

** Since the fire he has been easily moved,” the land- 
lady explained, as if to defend herself and husband. 
“Three years ago, when he had his share of the sub- 
scription money for the rescuers—six hundred dollars 
—he gave it away or loaned it, in two dollars or four 
dollars at a time, to comrades. Now that more is 
coming [did she think that I was bringing a subscrip- 
tion?],, Monsieur Barrie will try to prevent him from 
distributing; but it is not easy. 

“Having taken part in an impressive ceremony of 
medal-awarding and money-giving,”’ she continued, 
“ Desjardins got it into his head that the six hundred 
dollars which had been subseribed for him by a sym- 
pathetic publie was a-sort of fund for him to lay out 
among needy people.” 

















Desjardins, with his five Familiars in the Background, drinking at his Expense 
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The Home of the unpractical Hero 


Then she showed me her accounts. The latter-day 
manna had amounted to more than two hundred dol- 
lars—with more money eoming in daily. 

During this time five honest Paris workingmen out 
of work had slouched into the café—asking for Des- 
jardins. They sat down and ordered nothing—waiting 
for Desjardins. 

He came. 

He came, flushed and enthusiastic. 
greeted him with enthusiasm. 

“There’s Desjardins! Bonjour, Desjardins! 
a monsieur come to see you! Desjardins, 
going to photograph you!” 

A heavy-jowled one did Desjardins’s ordering for him 
—four bottles of red wine * with the seal on,’ which 
means that the wine is not quite new. Soon he called 
for four more; and Madame Barrie nonchalantly stood 
the empties in a mass of predecessors isolated in a 
corner. ; 

* All my empty bottles!” Jaughed Desjardins, shame- 
facedly. ‘‘ Madame keeps the count that way.” 


The five workers 


Here's 
they're 


Madame changed the subject. 

She asked for news.’ Her husband lifted up despair- 
ing eyes until the whites showed. Like the five 
familiars, he, too, was heavy and husky: Desjardins 
looked a boy among them. Boyishly bright and laugh- 
ing, intense, voluble, amiable, conciliating, super- 
explanatory, yet triumphant, Desjardins told his news 
from the Prefecture. 

“The Prefect says I can have anything I ask!” 

“Good!” interrupted Madame. 

“| can be a janitor, or a museum or park guard, or 
huissier or messenger. . . 

Z3 . All good places—- -with a pension,” said the 
lady. “Do you know that huissiers wear a silver chain 
around their necks?” 

“JT ean work in the municipal nurseries—I might 
like to live among the plants,” continued the unpracti- 
cal hero. ‘“ Also I could, perhaps, be octroit [munici- 
pal customs- “inspector ]—a good post; the uniform is 
very neat. 

“Of course you chose that!” interrupted Madame 
Barrie; but her burly husband raised two shoulders in 
despair. “ Tell what you chose!” he grumbled. 

With absolute triumph on his good-natured face, Des- 
jardins pulled a brass plaque or ticket from his pocket. 
It bore the number 1567, with the encircling word, 
** Commissionaire ”! 

‘““Mon Dieu!” cried Madame Barrie. 

The five. workingmen set down their glasses, in pure 
consternation. 

“ Sapristi! you’ve done for yourself, now!” said one. 

Yes, he had done for himself—actually chosen the 
most wretched job in the gift of the Prefecture, a boot- 
black’s stand, with a brass number that gives the right 
te run errands! 

“ But I chose the job I wanted!” pleaded poor Des- 
jardins. 

He defended his choice plaintively. 

“T want to be a commissionaire; I want to stand 
and run in the open air. And they have given me the 
best location in Paris—the Round Point of the Champs 
Elysées!”’ 

“Yes,” murmured Madame Barrie. ‘ The twenty 
ladies will pass by you daily in their carriages!” 

A week later Desjardins called on me for a gift copy 
of the photograph that I had taken of him. Never 
have I seen a man so utterly delighted. 

“It’s for a young person!” he at once confided to 
me, “ah! monsieur, an angel. . . 

“One of the aristocratic girls you saved has found 
you at last!” I said. “ Naturally, she'll want to have 
your picture.” 








“No, no!” he exploded, “it is for my girl, monsieur. 


I'm going to be married. Monsieur, think! she has a 
dimple in her Jeft cheek; and she is so good and pretty! 
i met her three days ago at the Laundresses’ Ball; 
and we are to be married next week. I have already 
hought nine hundred franes’ worth of furniture.” 

“You’re doing fine!” I said, surprised he should 
have kept so much together. 

‘Money still comes in,” he said—laughed, “ yester- 
day three letters, with a hundred and thirty franes.” 

* Have you rented an apartment?” I asked. 

“No; I’ve sent the furniture to my girl’s mother’s, 
replied the unpractical hero. 

Two months passed, during which I saw no more of 
Leon Henri Desjardins. Then, one morning, at the 
Round Point of the Champs Elysées, some one came 
running, calling: 

“Monsieur! monsieur!” 

It was Desjardins—laughing, voluble, triumphant. 

“All is fine!” he said. ‘Observe how well I’m 
dressed! I’m now in business, doing well!” 

“Glad your wife keeps you so smart,” I said. 

“No-o-o .. .” he hesitated; then, breaking out con- 
fidentially: ‘* Monsieur, I did not get married! The 
girl did not really Jove me. It was just her mother 
made her take up with me for my money. She cared 
for another fellow. So, when I found that out, I 
told her to go and be happy.” 

* And your nine hundred frances’ worth of furni- 
ture?” I asked. 

“T told her to keep it,” he replied, shamefacedly. 
“Tt reconciled the mother to the other man, you see. 
The girl is very grateful to me, I assure you!” 

“And you’ve gone into business all alone—what 
business ?” 

* Why, my commissionaireship! I set up the stand 
last week. Behold my box and chair! There is my 
hotte for carrying heavy objects. All complete. There 
was just enough money left to make the installation.” 

Often, after that, I stopped and chatted with him 
at the Round Point. 

He had become thinner and paler. Concerning the 
business, he replied evasively, yet always optimistic- 
ally. 

He had never been able to tell a coherent story of 
the awful fire; but, in spite of priming questions, he 
resolutely. refused to bear testimony to the slur of 
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cowardice that still hangs on the rich and aristocratic 
men whose: eighty high silk hats were found on the 
lsazar floor after the catastrophe. “I did not notice,” 
he would always say, when pressed. One afternoon, 
however, as he sat, pale and shaky, on his bootblack’s 
chair, a famous Paris clubman jauntily passed by. 

Desjardins laughed. 

“Ah, that monsieur! I can’t help smiling when | 
think how [ saw him ihe first time. It was in the 
fire, yes. He was not so frélillant as now. He ran 
bellowing with fear and knocking over girls and 
women! When I picked a girl up, he came bawling, 
clutching on to my coat pocket. * Take me out!’ he 
wept. I had time to notice—for he stopped me; but 
I had not time to argue—so I knocked him down!” 

* Well?” - 

“Well, he caught up to us again. * Drop that girl 
and take me out!’ he pleaded frantically. ‘I'll give 
you 50,000 francs to take me out. I can’t see for the 
smoke; and you, you know the way!’ I could not stop 
to knock him down again; so | told him to follow 
quick and hold on to my coat, but not touch the girl’s 
skirt—oh, how she was afraid of him, monsieur! And 
when we got into the street, 1 had to smack his hand 
to make him let go of my pocket!” 

“ What did you do with the 50,000 franes?” I asked. 

Desjardins laughed. 

“Oh, he forgot them! Once I stopped him in the 
avenue to talk of old times—and he threatened to 
have me arrested. Yet I was well dressed.” 

* And the women you saved—do they ever pass you 
in their carriages?” 

“T’ve seen five.” said Desjardins. ‘“ Of course, | 
don’t know their names; but the girl who saved my 
hair from burning, she is married and rides by with 
two sweet little children. It is a great pleasure to see 
them pass down the avenue.” 





I saw Desjardins once again—last week. 

He was loitering in the automobile pell-mell of the 
Porte-Maillot, lean, white, ill-dressed. His jauntiness 
was all gone. 

* What are you doing now?” I[ asked. 

“I’m washing automobiles,” he said. “ That is, a 
man promised me a job, and I am waiting for him.” 

* Are you hungry?” I asked. 

“ Yes, monsieur,” he answered. 





A STOLEN VAN DYCK 

















HIS canvas by Van Dyck, entitled “ Head of a 

Child” (Kopf Eines Kindes), was cut from its 

frame and stolen from the gallery of Count 
Marrach, in Vienna, on August 24. The picture is 
twelve inches by fourteen inches and is marked “ W. 
F. 229” in the lower right corner. It is thought that 
an attempt may be made to smuggle it into this coun- 
try, and the Austro-Hungarian consul-general at New 
York has offered a reward of one thousand crowns for 
its discovery or return. The Treasury Department at 
Washington has instructed customs officials to be on 
the lookout for it. 
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DANCES BY 


NEW YORK SCHOOLGIRLS 

















PICTURESQUE reproduction of their 
folk dances was given on Saturday, Sep- 
tember 12, in Van Cortlandt Park, New 
tq York, by children of Irish, Italian, 
. Seandinavian, and other nationalities, 
under the auspices of the Playground 
The dances took place within 





oh 
VESTENS 
Association of America. 
a fairy ring, while a band of the Modern Woodmen 
of America provided music. 

First came twenty Italian girls, dressed gayly in 
varicolored attire, who danced the Saltarella to the 


The Scotch Reel being danced at Van Cortlandt Park 


accompaniment: of their tiny tambourines. They were 
from the Thomas Jefferson Park playground. Next, to 
the wild applause of the spectators, came the Irish 
girls from the De Witt Clinton Park playground, who 
danced to the tune of the “ Irish Washerwoman,” their 
green scarfs flying from their shoulders. Then came 
the German girls with their peasant dance, waltz 
steps, and fancy figures. 

Afterward came a bewildering number of schoolgirls 
of different nations: Polish girls from the Riverside 
playground; Spanish girls from York Street; Swedish 
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and Bohemian girls from Flushing Avenue playground. 
and Seotch girls from De Witt Clinton Park, draped 
in the tartan of the Maegregors. There were Russian 
girls from the settlement in Henry Street, and colored 
girls from the playground in West Sixty-third Street, 
whose Virginia Reel quickly evolved into something 
approximating a cakewalk. 

Preceding a series of sets of national dances by 
adults, all the children’s groups engaged in a harvest 
dance as a finale, all moving in two large concentric 
circles and singing “ The Harvest Song.” 



































































the Casbah of Algiers 


BEING FURTHER ADVENTURES WITH A BABY CARRIAGE 


UR travels in the Orient on nothing 
a year found us settled for a time 
in Algiers, near .that oldest quarter 
of the city known as the Casbah 





Se place to study, with its narrow 
GX alleys consisting chiefly of steps and 
clustering beneath the walls of the 
former Turkish citadel and palace of the Dey. 

However reduced one’s expense may be, living for 
five—two grown people and three children—does cost 
something. and that something must come from some- 
where. At the start, Algiers quite alarmed us by its 
lack of resource, until the one-eyed witchlike janitress 
of our abode recommended Mr. L—— as carpenter to 
the cantiniére of the Zouaves. I know not how mat- 
ters are arranged in other armies, but in the French 
barracks there is a licensed restaurant for the use of 
the soldiers, called the “ cantine”; this restaurant is 
generally kept by a man and wife, called the “ canti- 
nier ” and “ cantiniére”’ respectively. In time of war 
they are supposed to follow the regiment with a 
wagon. 

Now the cantiniére of the First Zouaves wanted an 
ice-box unlike the usual kind, so she must needs 
have it made on the spot. Mr. L undertook the 
building of the ice-box for the cantiniére as if he had 
made them by the score. This work gave us food 
and an entry into the Casbah Barracks, and brought 
us in touch with a special military class. The Afri- 
can troops are unlike the home regiments; there is 
a daredevil air about them, a spirit of rascality 
superior to any. The Zouaves’ quarters are situated 
partly in the palace of the Casbah itself, partly in 
stone barracks constructed for their accommodation 
on the ramparts back of the palace. During the 
making of the ice-box Mr. L- became familiar 
with the under officers, relating, as he did, stories of 
the American West. preaching peculiar methods of 
living—vegetarianism, sobriety, self-control—explain- 
ing his intentions of still more extensive travel. 
Soon the soldiers connected him, with the three 
children, habitual admirers of their drill on the 
Place d’Armes, and whose Arab accoutrement in com- 
bination with their French tongue and bare heads 
(all true Arab boys wear red “ calottes,” skull caps), 
as well as the comical prettiness of the wee girl, 
had distinguished them from the crowd of youngsters 
standing around. One of our boys’ antics, grimaces, 
and easy anger amused the men, and the baby’s 
sweetness gained their rough hearts. They bought 
eakes for her, and let her handle their arms in the 
period of rest between exercises. Grim drill-ser- 
geants waxed playful to the extent of allowing her 
to stand in front of the line shouldering a stick and 
obeying the commands in a fashion which made all 
present laugh till they wept. The artillerymen knew 
her, too, and smuggled her into the battery, where 
they fed her om hardtack and oranges, while sentries 
ceased to guard anything but her. Many a time 1 
have seen veterans as well as young recruits playing 
marbles with my trio behind the sentry-box. Officers 
made inquiries, smiled, and pretended to ignore. 

In a little while the American baby’s fame worked 

down the monumental (if it had not been filthy) 
stairway leading from the Place d’Armes to the 
Medhersa Mosque and university. The Mohamme- 
dan students viewed her with friendly interest, 
pulled the boy’s ears, and looked askance at me. On 
rolled the wave of sympathy along the rue Randon, 
the street of streets, great artery of Arab and Jewish 
life, cutting Old Algiers in two parts, the upper called 
the Quartier de la Casbah, the lower reaching to the 
water front I soon became known to the denizens 
of la rue Randon, and easily got on friendly terms 
with them. The way to the heart of the Arab is 
via charity and politeness. 1 bought oranges from a 
ragged old man rather than from the well-furnished 
young dealer beside him, and the young dealer was 
the first to esteem me for it. I talked politely to 
the vegetable vendors, refrained from undue deprecia- 
tion of their wares and the prices asked for them, 
and soon the whole market-place in front of the 
yrand Synagogue was with me and my children on a 
footing of good-comradeship. 
' Most of these people talk some kind of French, 
and willingly serve as interpreters between the 
stranger and those of their race, fresher from the 
interior, who have not yet acquired the language of 
the conqueror. They dislike the French women, be- 
cause the French women are rude to them; they love 
the “ Inglese,’ as they called me, because I made 
myself pleasant. 

Gradually acquaintances sprang up. Mr. L—— was 
admitted to the esoteric circle in little Moorish cafés 
where queer things were said and done. Being a 
woman, I was not admitted, but I did come in for 
some stories occasionally to the effect that the sons 
of the Prophet are not always sedate, neither his daugh- 
ters always veiled and virtuous. I learned that re- 
venge is considered honorable, that although physical 
beauty in the male is prized, at the same time the 
gifts of eloquence and a fertile imagination are appre- 
ciated at their worth. Arabs will tell and listen to 
stories all night long, or merely muse and smoke 
while one fellow chants the Koran or else intermin- 
able mystic songs. The assistants at times take up 
the drift of the psalmody, in a whisper at first, gradu- 
ally raising the voice and lowering it again like the 
upheaval and subsidence of occult waves, waves of 











By Lilliam C. Gilpin 


passion swelling in the unknown recesses of these 
Oriental souls, swelling until they gain command of 
the whole being,—then the man is no more, fanati- 
cism reigns supreme. The air is thick with sensa- 
tion, The power to think is gone, obliterated by the 
power to feel. Experience of the sentient soul, un- 
known, and perhaps unknowable, to Occidental men, 
is enjoyed to the point of ecstasy; and not always is 
this state brought on by religion. 

Imagine a vaulted hall, the flooring and wains- 
coting of colored tiles of some arabesque design; 
spiral columns by pairs supporting elegant arcades 
of carved stone. A few green plants, a glass tank 
with goldfish swimming round the waves made on the 
surface of their water by a gentle dribble from a 
little fount. Low divans, thick woollen mats worked 
into symphonies of brilliant colors, cushions covered 
in silk—pink, pale blue, yellow. Little ebony tables 
inlaid with nacre (mother-of-pearl), or made of 
sweet-scented wood, and carved into lace patterns; 
on these stand chibooks, looking like decanters with 
snakes twined round them in the dim light of a 
small lamp hidden behind a pink gauze screen. 
Complete silence reigns, except for the dribble of the 
water in the goldfish tank. ... 

Footsteps approach, a curtain is thrust aside, a 
tall man enters, straight and noble in his majestic 
burnous, falling in studied pleats and folds, his head 
swathed in a white turban wound round with cord 
made of camel’s hair. 

A sceptie curl raises the corners of a finely model- 
led mouth, a slight contemptuous smile parts the lips 
enough to show the gleam of pure ivory. Then a sigh 
heaves the broad chest as long, nervous hands dyed 
with henna cast aside the ample cloak, disclosing a 
silken costume of tender hue. 

What are the thoughts flitting through his brain? 

He thinks that with his cloak he is going to put 
aside his reason, his acquired knowledge (for he is 
an educated gentleman), his self-control. That for 
a few hours he will be utterly and entirely possessed 
by non-reflective enjoyment, lost, submerged, in the 
wild profound pulsing, fluidic fog of sentient being. 
As minutes roll by, others arrive, and conversation is 
earried on in low tones. All these men belong to a 
high social grade, are dressed in beautiful colors; 
every one of their movements is elegant and refined; 
they are handsome, and bear their beauty with pride, 
but not vanity. 

The soft warm notes of a guitar are heard, the pre- 
liminary trial beats of a tom-tom. The assistants 
are settling down in a circle; a black servant grin- 
ning like an ape prepares the chibooks, his red sash 
with golden tassels getting caught in everything. 

As the music becomes regular—for this sort of 
music does not strike up, no one ever knows exactly 
when it begins, if ever has begun, exists as a con- 
tinuous fact without beginning or end—as the beat 
of the tom-tom settles well into rhythm a cloud of 
soft gauze appears, whence emerge several women, 
partly nude, yet deliciously enveloped in light masses 
of puffy silk, and glittering with gold sequins, brace- 
lets, and ankle bands. 

They stand still a moment, cast a circular gaze 
upon the assistants, and then to the signal of a 
quickening in the beat of the tom-tom they quiver 
from head to foot, while motionless undulate. 
Never in the course of their dance do they smile or 
look at any one—they are impersonal utterly. Warmth 
seems to arise, a strange, balmy, living warmth; the 
musie drops till hardly audible, then swells again 
to the verge of frenzy. The dancers develop what 
might be called a tempest in harmonious movement. 
The faces of the lookers-on wear a far-off expression, 
reflect the shadow of states not of this world. Hours 
fly; and the man who has been there all night can 
be met on the Place du Gouvernement in the morn- 
ing perfectly calm and fresh, talking polities, 
philosophy, or merely the every-day topics of the 
town, as the case may be. 


Like the Place du Gouvernement at Algiers there 
is no other spot under the sun. If it were a little 
cleaner it would be utterly lovely. In summer I 
have no doubt the sun must be scorching, but the 
softness of its winter rays has no parallel. Vehicles 
on wheels circulate all round the place, along the 
areades, outside the row of trees bordering on three 
sides an asphalted surface more than a _ hundred 
yards square, of which the fourth side is opeh over 
the water front, the elevated quais, as they are called, 
beginning here. This asphalted surface is reserved 
for promenading only, and is a real museum of hu- 
manity, owing to the situation of this Place du 
Gouvernement at the head of the stairs leading from 
and to the Transatlantic Company’s landing wharf, 
and all the other wharves for the matter of that. 
Near by is the Chamber of Commerce, an important 
post-office. Along the quays are located all the ship- 
ping agencies, railway offices, and banks. The stream 
of busy people related to;this phase of activity flows 
into the Place du Gouvernement from the southeast 
corner. Another corner, through the rue Bab Azoon, 
receives the flood from the centres of fashionable 
trade and the French residential quarters in ‘“* Musta- 
pha” and “ Mustapha Supérieur,” while, on the oppo- 
site side from Old Algiers, pours down the hetero- 
geneous mass of picturesqueness, not sweet, perhaps, 
but artistic, very. So the Place du Gouvernement is 
like a central lake receiving the influx of various 
waters, various in nationality, various in racial type, 
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in pursuits, in language, in costume; everything as- 
tonishing, interesting, exciting, pleasant or un- 
pleasant, contained in this composite city finds an 
outlet on the Place du Gouvernement. I have sat 
there mornings on a grimy bench and sensed lives 
enough to fill a volume with their analysis. 

In the first half of the day, when the balmy sun- 
shine extends genial comfort to all, a greater measure 
of abandon and good humor is to be observed among 
men of whatever condition. And on the Place du 
Gouvernement this phenomenon is of daily occur- 
rence. Often at this hour of grace an aged Arab 
chieftain, loaded with years and honors, his pure 
white burnous bearing the ornament supreme in their 
opinion, the rosette of the Legion of Honor, would 
condescend to chat familiarly with young men of his 
race, students for the most part, prone to listen to 
the old man’s counsel with appropriate marks of re- 
spect. Native cavalry officers salute him as they 
saunter by, parading the majesty of flowing red 
cloaks high over rich blue “ seroual,’ the ample 
baggy trouser or closed skirt reaching below the knee, 
finished off with fine, soft leather boots and gleaming 
spurs. Their head-covering is a ‘“ chemla,” a sort ot 
turban of white muslin, of which folds are draped 
round the face and neck, while the high pile on the 
head is maintained in place by cords of camel’s hair 
wound round and round. Altogether a Spahi is a 
very magnificent personage, even one of the rank and 
file; how much more so an officer wearing such favor- 
able apparel with all the elegance and distinction of 
the Arab of quality? The Spahis, to tell the truth, 
are a corps of mounted police whose mission is to 
maintain order among the tribes of the interior; but 
a glamour of romance, of desert sunlight and manly 
beauty, is rightly attached to these Algerian cava- 
liers. 

The groups of Spahis—walking harmonies of red, 
blue, and white, sabre, secabbard and spurs flashing 
in the sun—attract groups of young women, virtuous 
veiled beauties. Some of them have most beautiful 
eyes, deep, pathetic, curious, and laughing withal; 
their haik (head veil) is sometimes transparent, and 
then one perceives black masses tied with colored 
ribbon. 

Then there are groups of idle stragglers, dirty but 
quiet, and as nobly draped in a soiled, threadbare, 
burnous as the chieftain in his snowy one. There are 
respectable matrons, surrounded by children pulling 
at their trousers and haik, just as ours do our skirts, 
and funny little lads dressed exactly like their 
fathers, however tender their years. Little girls, like 
their mothers, are dressed in bright colors, but are 
unveiled until about ten years old, when the yoke of 
femininity falls upon them, and they become the usual 
grotesque, pitiful, waddling white bundles for the 
rest of their lives. 

Not so the Kabyle women, however; they do not 
wear the veil, neither are they condemned to uniform 
whiteness. Unfortunately there seem to be only 
poor women of the Kabyle tribes in Algiers, who, 
dirty and ragged, offer no idea of what they might be 
in their fastnesses of the Atlas Mountains. 

All these representatives of the Mohammedan popu- 
lation are quiet and sedate; there is something re- 
poseful about them. One tribe only makes exception 
to the rule—the Mozabites, avery peculiar commu- 
nity, all the members so like one another that they 
seem innumerable brothers. They do not wear the 
burnous, but the caftan, something like a carpet-bag 
reaching from neck to knees, with vast armholes and 
neck. Their faces are round, flat, pale, with flat 
noses and eyes far apart; the whole framed as it 
were in a black beard. These men control the native 
grocery business almost as a monopoly, and act as 
business agents generally. While promenading on 
the Place du Gouvernement they talk loudly and 
gesticulate like Parisians on the boulevards. 

The Spaniards talk and gesticulate still more, as 
in chattering bands, they wander over the asphalt, 


‘most of them very ugly, although there are a few 


true types. They wear more or less large sombreros, 
have metal buttons on their waistcoats, and trousers 
tight where they ought to be loose, and vice versa, 
made of brown, gray,.or black stuffs woven into all 
sorts of patterns. Most peculiar apparata are sup- 
posed to protect their feet; these things which have 
no name except in Spanish, are somewhat like sandals, 
but have such narrow soles made of cord that the 
foot bulges over on either side. It appears that this 
footgear is convenient for working in tilled ground. 

Yet another type of inhabitant is the Christian Al- 
gerian, composite in origin, but mostly of southern 
French descent, born in Algeria. I am sorry to speak 
evil, yet elementary veracity commands me to say 
that they are as vain as peacocks and as foolish. On 
the Place du Gouvernement they do the strutting and 
fussing, while the Jew does the business, and the Arab 
smiles contemptuously at both. 

Doubtless the native of the interior is much mo~e 
backward in development than the average Moham- 
medan inhabitant of the city of Algiers. i met some 
of the peasantry at the stock and general goods mar- 
ket held at a neighboring place called “ Maison 
Carrée,” the square house, because of the large prison 
there located. There I found crowds of earth-colored 
men whose clothes or rags or skin had never known 
water. Water is rare on the confines of the desert. 
Suspicious, side-glancing eyes tinged with yellow, no 
understanding of the why and wherefore of present con- 
ditions, just the cowed submission of the conquered. 
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The Origin of 
Cartoon Symbols 


By Albert Bigelow Paine 


HERE can be no national cartoon until 
Bey some pictorial Cadmus” invents those 
Sj symbols which are its alphabet. The 
American cartoon alphabet is particu- 
larly rich in its character emblems, and 
Thomas Nast was its chief creator. Only 
letters existed when he began—Brother 





its first two 


Jonathan and Columbia—and the first of these was not 
a symbol at all but a libel, adopted by English carica- 
turists to represent a nation only from the view- 
point of ridicule. 


Nast accepted the long, loose- 


a Dead Lion,” was the result. The “ Live Jackass ” 


was labelled “ The Copperhead Press,” and it was in 
this form that the Donkey symbol made its first ap- 
pearance in the American cartoon. Nast must have 
recognized the aptness of the donkey idea for pre- 
senting what he then regarded as the party of noise 
and obstruction, for he did not forget it two years 
later when the national campaign came round. 
Meantime politics had become local, and national 
symbols were not needed. The city government of 
New York was in the hands of the Tammany Ring, 





When the Elephant was first used to symbolize the Republican Party 
FROM A CARTOON BY THOMAS NAST, ENTITLED “ THE THIRD-TERM 
PANIC,” PUBLISHED IN HARPER’S WEEKLY FOR NOVEMBER 7, 1874 


jointed, disreputable figure of the English picture- 
inakers, called him Uncle Sam, and gave him the 
gentle dignity and friendly good-nature that a national 
uncle would need to make him a success. To Colum- 
bia—known also as the Goddess of Liberty—he gave 
beauty and strength, and 
these two symbols he used 
to represent the nation, 
politically or as a unit, 
male and female, accord- 
ing to his needs. : 

But these alone were 
not enough. Nast’s work 
was essentially allegorical, 
and two symbols would 
never satisty the demands 
of his imagination. The 
work of creating a na- 
tional art, even to invent- 
ing its fundamentals, was 
in his hands. Of course 
Nast did not at first 
realize this, or that the 
figures he drew to repre- 
sent parties and condi- 
tions were to become per- 
manent. Certainly he did 
not sit down and under- 
take to produce a set of 
devices or embodiments 
for future service. Each 
symbol was created in the 
moment of strong require- 
ment, on the spot, as oné 
may say, to convey boldly 
and exactly some existing 
condition, and by such 
swift strong evolution be- 
came a pictured fact, and 
endured. 

The Democratic Donkey 
was the first of the Nast 
symbols. Originally it 
was not intended to stand 
for the party as a whole, 
but only for that element 
of it which found pleasure 
in attacking the memory 
of Secretary of War Edwin 
M. Stanton, even as_ he 
lay in his coffin. This 
roused Nast, and a small 
cartoon which appeared 
in Harper’s WEEKLY for 
January 15, 1870, entitled 
“A Live Jackass Kicking 








FROM A CARTOON 


known presently as the Tweed Ring, and the cartoonist 
put aside party differences to lead the greatest pic- 
torial crusade against corruption that history records. 
Throughout 1870 and 1871 he published in HARPER’s 
WEEELY a series of pictorial arguments against Tweed 




























































































































The First Democratic Donkey 


FROM A CARTOON BY THOMAS NAST, ENTITLED “A 
LIVE JACKASS KICKING A DEAD LION,” PUBLISHED 
IN HARPER’S WEEKLY FOR JANUARY 15, 1870 


and his associates of such startling vigor and such 
destructive power as to arrest the attention not only 
of a city and a nation, but of the civilized world. 
Tammany he at first personified as Satan; but this 
was too mild—too complimentary. He contented him- 
self for a time with depicting the offenders themselves 
as thieves, vultures, and-cravens, and the energy of 
those cartoons of the summer of 1871 was sufficient 
to shake the edifice of civic fraud and frighten the 
birds of prey within. 

But there was need of a climax—a final blow—and 
Nast struck it with a new symbol, one that shall last 
as long as New York city has a history. Little by 
little, in the form of a heraldic device, he had em- 
ployed the savage Tiger head which Tweed had hung 
up in Tammany Hall in commemoration of the days 
when he had been foreman of the Big Six fire com- 
pany, whose engine had been decorated with that 
emblem. It was a fitting device for Tammany Hall— 
that creature of rapacity and stripes—and the cartoon- 
ist contemplated giving it a fuller expression for 
several months before he actually struck the supreme 
blow. But Nast was essentially dramatic in the 
preparation of his climaxes, and knew perfectly how 
to conduct his campaign, withholding his heaviest 
ammunition for the final great assault. In the issue 
of Harper’s WEEKLY published just before election 
day, 1871, there appeared the most widely known sym- 
bol ever invented, the most destructive cartoon ever 
drawn. “The Tammany Tiger Loose—What Are You 
Going To Do About It?” It filled a full double page, 
and its appearance created nothing short of a furore. 

It is difficult now to realize the fiercer conditions of 
that time, or what, under any conditions, the publica- 
tion of such a picture would mean to our vast, busy, 
half-indifferent swarm of to-day. But there was no 
doubt as to its meaning then. Two days later the 
people declared what they would “do about it” and 
the ring was swept from power. The name of Nast 
was on every tongue. In the pictorial politics of 
nations the American cartoon had taken first rank. 
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The Tammany Tiger’s dramatic Entrance as a Political Symbol 


BY THOMAS NAST, ENTITLED 
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“THE TAMMANY TIGER LOOSE—-WHAT ARE 
YOU GOING TO DO ABOUT IT?” PUBLISHED IN HARPER’S WEEKLY FOR NOVEMBER 11, 1871 
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The First Appearance of the Labor Cap 
FROM A CARTOON BY THOMAS NAST, ENTITLED “ THE 
AMERICAN TWINS,” PUBLISHED IN HARPER’S WEEKLY 

FOR FEBRUARY 7, 1874 


With the inauguration of the Greeley Presidential, 
boom the Donkey came into use again, this time as 
Democracy rebelliously yoked with an ox, the latter 
representing Mr. Greeley’s Republican support. The 
ox did not satisfy Nast and was not used again. The 
Tiger continued to stalk through the HARPER pages, 
and here and there the Donkey appeared, but no de- 
vice emblematic of the Republican party as a whole 
appealed to Nast sulliciently for him to give it ex- 
pression. Other cartuonists—there were now several— 
apparently did not attempt to originate. Though still 
young in years, Nast was considered the dean of his 
art—the fountain-head—and his inventions were 
adopted as a matter of course. The Donkey and the 
Tiger and others as they came along were regarded as 
common property, quite as much so as Columbia and 
Uncle Sam. 

But while the Republican party still remained with- 
out a symbol, there was no lack of other inventions. 
A plan for expansion of the currency in 1873 brought 
out the Inflation Baby, a figure that blows up its own 
body until it bursts. It was a striking conception, 
hut Nast did not continue its use, perhaps because the 
“ Rag-baby ”’ was quite as expressive and seemed to 
have more of humor in its make-up. The Rag-baby 
made its first appearance as a foundling on Senator 
Thurman’s door-step, September 4, 1875, and was 
promptly and generally adopted as the true embodi- 
ment of fiat-money issues and other invertebrate 
policies. 

It was in 1873 that Nast first drew the figure of 
personified labor, now so familiar to us, the sturdy 
workman with cap, apron, and tools. It was in that 
year also that he first represented the effect of cheap 
money by the “ Divided Dollar,” and it was early in 
1874 that he symbolized the poorly clad and meanly 
fed United States army and navy as two skeletons, 
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and so put to shame and ignominy the parsimonious 
legislators who had been responsible for these condi- 
tions. The army and navy were duly grateful for that 
invention and his continued crusade in their behalf, 
and five years later, under improved conditions, ex- 
pressed their obligation in a memorial silver vase, 
“The gift of 3500 officers and enlisted men.” 

But it was not until the latter part of 1874 (No- 
vember. 7) that Nast’s third great party symbol, the 
Republican Elephant, became a property of the Amer- 
ican cartoon. For a year or more the New York 
Herald had been keeping up an outcry against Grant 
and the possibility of a “third term” under the 
general head of “ Cesarism.” Mast had ridiculed this 
scare in several waysfand had in turn been ridiculed 
by the Herald, It seems unlikely, now, that Mr. 
Rennett really took any stock in the idea of im- 
perialism, and with his characteristic fondness of a 
hoax was waving the bugaboo merely to see how many 
persons would take fright at the absurd notion. 

Nevertheless, the ery of Cesarism did find an echo 
here and there, even among the Republican press, and 
this fact Nast made the subject of a cartoon. He 
depicted the Herald as an ass in a lion’s skin frighten- 
ing a group of other animals with its noisy braying. 
In one corner, the “ Republican Vote,” grown big, 
unwieldy, and rather timid, is depicted as a huge 
clumsy elephant on the brink of a pitfall. Democracy, 
for the moment represented as a fox, with a face 
slightly suggesting that of Samuel J. Tilden, is eagerly 
waiting the catastrophe, which, as told by the pictures, 
occurred presently, for the Elephant is next shown 
disappearing into the pitfall, then slowly climbing out 
again; hanging on at last by the very tip of his trunk, 
finally to become victorious once more, and happy. 
That was the first story told by the Elephant in the 
political cartoon. The symbol continued to be labelled 
the “ Republican Vote ” for a while; then became the 
“Republican Party,” and finally the “Grand Old 
Party,” shortened to “G. O, P.” Like the others of 
Nast symbols it was immediately adopted by his 
brother illustrators, and scarcely a day has gone by 
in the thirty-four years that have elapsed since then 
that the pictures have not presented us that huge 
lumbering form in some attitude suggestive of condi- 
tions or possibilities. 

There was not the need of many symbols after that. 
In 1880 (October 16) Nast. drew the ‘ Workman’s 
Dinner Pail” full and empty, as indicative of condi- 
tions present and possible—an idea still much in use 
to-day—and then, for him at least, the cartoon 
“alphabet ” was complete. In later years C. G. Bush 
added the “ Father Knickerbocker ” to personify New 
York city, and both Mr. Opper and Mr. Davenport 
have given us figures of the trusts, though these are 
usually regarded as individual rather than common 
properties, and have not been much appropriated by 
other men. Mr. Opper’s “ Common People” is also of 
this class, an expressive, entertaining little figure 
likely to survive. 

But there is one more Nast symbol which should not 
be overlooked. It is not a political symbol; it is one 
that carries only a happy meaning to every civilized 
household, for it is the pictorial expression of the 
Spirit of Giving—Santa Claus. Up to the time when 
Nast began his work the Christmas saint was repre- 
sented in various ways. Illustrators who drew him at 
all—and there were not many of these—gave him such 
character as the moment suggested, and their con- 
ceptions of what he should be were not clear. ‘Nast 
in the beginning of his career—in the early sixties— 
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The Birth of the Dinner-pail Symbol 


A CARTOON BY THOMAS NAST, ENTITLED 
“WOMEN WILL NEVER BE STATESMEN,” PUBLISHED 


FROM 
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was commissioned to illustrate Dr. Clement C. Moore’s 
already famous “ Night Before Christmas,” and remem- 
bering the old “ Pelze-Nicol” (Fur-Nicholas) of his 
German childhood, adapted him to Dr. Moore’s lines, 
and so gave us the merry old fellow clad in furs, with 
his cap and boots and short pipe and his bag of toys. 
This figure at once became a favorite, and the illus- 
trated publications of Harper & Brothers, and the 
McLaughlin toy-books, which Nast also illustrated, 
gave it circulation throughout America, while English 
and German publications reproduced the pictures 
abroad. Nast located the home of Santa Claus at 
the North Pole, and gave him a spy-glass through 
which he could pick out the good and bad children 
during the year, and provided him with a huge book 
in which to record their names. The Nast Santa 
Claus with these attributes became the only true Santa 
Ciaus, and is likely to remain so. 

That the party symbols will survive has been de- 
monstrated. They are the body, bones, and blood of 
the American cartoon. It is impossible to-day to 
visualize the Republican party without thinking of 
the Elephant, the Democratic party without recalling 
the Donkey, or to speak of Tammany without mentally 
seeing the Tiger. They will last as long as the 
elements they represent—and longer. We can no more 
change them than we can alter the characters in our 
spelling-books. They form a monument to Nast, ever 
present and more enduring than bronze—a memorial 
that daily speaks to the multitude. It is proper that 
this should be so, for Nast lived a noble life and 
rendered mighty service. And as he was first of his 
kind, so he remains the greatest. Without doubt a 
host of good men—some of them even great men— 
have followed him. But Nast was a giant. 
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Q4NE of the great boons of the motor- 
» ear is that it enables one for the 
SX first time to know something of one’s 
own country. ‘The petty higgling 
radius, the meagre cast-iron routes, 
that were all that were possible in 
the pre-automobile days seem now 
R to belong to the insufficiencies of the 
Dark Ages. For the first time one is 
master of one’s locomotive self; one has a liberty of 
selection; the odd ten miles that were an insuperable 
obstacle in the horse era no longer count for anything; 
one fetches a compass that embraces leagues where 
ten or twelve years ago one reckoned in furlongs; and 
a hundred miles to-day is less wearisome than were 
fifteen im the incredible days of the effete quadruped. 
No invention has given the average man 2 mcre in- 
dividualized sense of power and mastery. None, too, 
has opened up the by-paths of the world so freely and 
enticingly to him as this one. Flying is a sport that 
is only interesting in its tentative and experimental 
stage. When we have perfected the mechanism of -the 
aeroplane we shall vote it the dullest of all means of 
getting about, a mere inhuman rushing through space, 
impersonal, colorless, quite destitute of the emotional 
appeal. But the motor-car is something infinitely 
more than a mere instrument of rapid transit. It is 
a passport to a whole world of sights, interests, 
beauties, and associations formerly barred and bolted. 
The trip, for instance, that I took yesterday through 
the heart of the New Forest was not in the least re- 
markable because in it I covered five or six times the 
distance that would have been practicable a decade ago. 
But it was remarkable in that it took me to villages 
previously inaccessible, and gave me in six hours a 
view of the country that in a horse and trap I could 
hardly have gained in a week. 

My starting-point was Swanage, a small and at- 
tractive seaside resort on the English south coast al- 
most facing the Isle of Wight. Swanage has a good 
deal to offer the visitor—an air that is equable and 
bracing, fishing, tennis, golf, an infinity of excursions 






into the Hardy courltry, the best of bathing, and an 
unlimited choice of expeditions by sea. At its little 
pier there is an incessant calling of steamers bound 
for Bournemouth on the one side or Weymouth on the 
other, or the Isle of Wight or the Channel Islands or 
the’ French coast. ‘On one of these I embarked at 
11.30, reaching Bournemouth by noon, The motor 
met me at the pier. Bournemouth, fifty years ago a 
mere village, is to-day a flourishing town of fifty thou- 
sand people, thanks to its pines, its warm southern ex- 
posure, and its popularity with tie doctors as a cure 
for relaxed throats, dubious lungs, and overwrought 
nerves. Its “season” is in winter, when the wealthier 
members of the upper middle classes and a sprinkling 
of the aristocracy patronize it; but there are more 
people -in it, drawn, however, from lower strata, in 
summer, when it is a sort of Atlantic City infinitely 
better done. To one bound for the New Forest, how- 
ever, there is nothing,in Bournemouth to justify delay. 
My first stop was at Christchurch, five miles away, 
where there is a wondrous old church, in a joyous 
medley of Early English, Norman, and Perpendicular 
styles, that gees back to the first dawn of Christianity 
in England, and contains among other things a memo- 
rial sculpture to Shelley, erected hy his son. 

From Christchurch we bowled over faultless roads, 
between fragrant flowering hedges,’ through curling 
villages, by the side of brimming streams—looking, as 
all streams do when one cannot get at them, extremely 
fishable—past golf links laid enticingly along the 
cliff’s ‘edge, where a “slice” from the tee would send 
your ball into the English Channel, past thatched cot- 
tages ablaze with flowers—Matthew Arnold, surely, 
was wildly wrong when he said that the English lower 
classes had no sense of beauty—past mansions but half 
descried through their bower of trees, on and on 
through the plump, smiling panorama of rural Eng- 
land. How the old and new blend in this country; 
how marvellous is the comfort that never seems to 
stale, and the pageantry that never grows tawdry; how 
like a park of patchwork quilt, with all loose corners 
smoothed out, all angles planed down, everything 
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looks! Ten miles or so from Christchurch the aspect 
of things began to change; the houses and the hedges 
disappeared; we entered the New Forest. Of course 
it is not new, and equally, of course, it is not a forest. 
Indeed, when I remember that even the magnificent, 
the incomparable Adirondacks are content to call 
themselves just “ woods,” I cannot dispute the charge 
of grandiloquence. However, as a people, the English 
rarely sin by ‘ booming” their national possessions, 
and if they insist on calling this a forest they may 
claim indulgence by their modesty in calling it new. 
As a matter of fact, it is so ancient, having been 
created by William the Conqueror, that only those 
things in or about it are modern that are not men- 
tioned in Domesday Book. 1 am obliged to add that 
a considerable number of things are not so mentioned, 
and that even later products—such, for instance, as the 
delightful thatched roof, creeper-clad cottages of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries —.are becoming 
scarcer, or, at any rate, seem to be scercer when be- 
set, as here they are beset, by dastardly ‘twentieth- 
century vulgarisms in brick and slate. Much, however, 
remains. If you are an antiquary you may puzzle 
over the barrows of ancient Britons that abound in 
the Forest: over mounds and entrenchments both 
Briton and Roman; over potteries that the Romans 
are known to have worked; while in church after 
church are to be found Norman doorways, chancels, 
arches, and fonts, Early English windows, and fifteenth- 
century brasses. In the Forest, too, stands a stone to 
mark the spot—one assumes it is the spot—where, a 
little over eight hundred years ago William Rufus 
was killed. 

The New Forest lies in the southwest: corner of 
Hampshire, covers about a hundred thousand ‘acres, is 
twenty-one miles long by twelve in breadth, and has 
the distinction of being mainly Crown land—the Crown 
owning about sixty-five thousand acres, and private 
proprietors the remainder. I fear the Crown does not 
benefit much by its holdings.- Nearly half of the land 
belonging to it is so thin and poor that only Scotch 
fir can grow on it. All of it, of course, is open to 








the public and under the control of the Woods and 
Forests Commissioners, who are entitled to enclose as 
much of its as they think fit, provided that at no time 
are more than sixteen thousand acres under fence. The 
Forest is divided into fifteen ‘ walks,” each of which 
used to be supervised by a keeper who drew a fat 
salary and had the use of an official residence in the 
walk. Almost all of the original houses still exist, 
but most of them have been rebuilt, and are leased by 
the Crown to private persons, only a few being re- 
served for the keepers. It is characteristic of England 
that for forty years there should have been in ex- 
istence a “New Forest Association” which charges 
itself with the task of fighting any fresh enclosures 
or restrictions that would interfere with the public 
enjoyment of the “Hampshire Arden.” Military 
maneeuvres are frequently held in the opener parts of 
it—there were some thirty thousand troops encamped 
when I passed through yesterday—but I well remember 
that a proposal to form a rifle range in‘one of its 
picturesque solitudes was met at once -by a powerful 
agitation and defeated. 

Entering the Forest from the Christchurch road was 
at first something of a disappointment. One saw little 
more than a wild, heathery expanse, marshy and bare 
of trees, intersected by white roads, _ But soon one 
reached the plantations and plunged through them, to 
be tempted every few yards by the.opening .of some 
new umbrageous vista. To get a general idea of the 
New Forest, motor through it by all means. But to 
learn something of its intimate charms, you must leave 
the car and the roads and step into its enticing 
avenues. There you may wander for hours at a 
stretch “through verdurous glooms and mossy wind- 
ing ways” without meeting a single human being; 
and did one feel, like Walt Whitman, that “I could 
stop here by myself and do miracles,” one would have 
to deny one’s self what most doers of miracles find 
at least an inspiration—I mean some other audience 
than an occasional mare with her long-shanked colt. 
These, so far as 1 could discover, are the leading in- 
habitants of the New Forest. I encountered them on 
my strolls more often, at any rate, than their two- 
legged contemporaries who, though dumped down in a 
dozen little villages thereabouts, must either live in- 
doors or else never stray more than a hundred yards 
or so beyond the main street. It is, in fact, all man- 
kind that one escapes from in the New Forest, picking 
up the chain of human-connection only when one hap- 
pens again upon some unsuspected’ hamlet, and drop- 
ping it again the moment® the Forest ‘is re-entered, 
And besides the distinction of having supplied most 
of the oak for the British nayy, the Forest has at 
least this much claim to be called a forest—one can 
cuite comfortably lose one’s way in it. Innumerable 
pathways and walks have been cut through.it, and a 
stranger without either a guide or a compass will soon 
find himself, however good his bump of locality, con- 
fused by the multiplicity of turnings. But to be 
“lost”? in the New Forest is a relative expression 
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The Owner of the Crown Lands 


KING EDWARD 


(IN CENTRE OF THE PICTURE), WHO RATHER DELIGHTS IN WALKING ABROAD PRACTI- 


CALLY UNATTENDED AND FREE OF THE MONOTONOUS CEREMONY OF HIS KINGSHIP 


merely, and I suppose it would be impossible to walk 
in it for more than a couple of hours without striking 
a main road leading definitely somewhere, or without 
coming within sound of a church-bell or the whistle 
of a locomotive or a motor-car horn. On the other 
hand, those to whom a forest suggests a jungle or, at 
any rate, something wild and primeval will probably 
be disappointed in the New Forest, where the whole 
Place seems to have been gone over by a roller, where 
the undergrowth would not disgrace a private park, 
and where one just walks endlessly on a marvellously 
smooth and springy carpet of turf and fallen leaves, 
A Californian, too, would be sure to sniff at the trees, 
and indeed there is nothing to compare with the giant 
redwood. But there are whole groves of oaks, beeches, 
ash, and birch of true forest grandeur; there is an 
abundance of animal life if you know how to look for 
it—deer, foxes, otters, badgers, rabbits, and squirrels; 
and many of the birds, flowers, and butterflies find 
their habitat, so far, at least, as England is concerned, 
in the New Forest alone. 


Through this umbrageous and ever-varying para 
dise we pushed our way to Lyndhurst, stopping every 
now and then to photograph some entrancing cottage 
or glade or village green. At Lyndhurst we lunched 
at a hotel which had originally been a country mansion, 
drank our coffee under a mulberry-tree, and wandered 
about the garden till it was time to take the road 
again, Then we ascended an eminence near the spot 
where William Rufus was killed, from which a vast 
panorama of woodland in all shades of green could be 
seen extending around us, and, skirting the edge of the 
forest, broke all the laws in a triumphant burst of 
twenty miles or so along an open crest of moor, As 
we drew nearer to Bournemouth the world began to 
close in on us once more, We whizzed past incom- 
parable villages, flushed partridges and pheasants as 
we ran through some of the great sporting estates, 
and dropped at last to level ground to find a river as 
our companion for the remainder of the journey. It 
was a glorious trip—some sixty-five miles torn from 
the best that England has to offer. 


TAFT AND FORAKER BURY THE HATCHET 
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Copyright, 1908, by Pictorial News Co. 


Mr. Taft and Senator Foraker, of Ohio, sitting together (in the lower right corner of the photograph) in the grand stand, reviewing the recent Grand Army parade 
at Toledo. They had previously announced their friendly co-operation at the Lincoln Republican Club. Mr. Taft was invited to Toledo ostensibly to go bass-fishing 
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WRIGHT’S FLYING RECORD LEADS THE WORLD | 


AT FORT MYER, VIRGINIA, ON SEPTEMBER 9, ORVILLE WRIGHT IN HIS AEROPLANE 
FLEW FOR 57 MINUTES 35 SECONDS AT A SPEED OF THIRTY-FIVE MILES AN HOUR 





MERICA has established a world’s record 
for the flight of “ heavier than air” ma- 
Pchines. This feat was accomplished on 
4 September 9 by Orville Wright in a trial 
TW eAA at Kort Myer, Virginia, when he sailed 
EN), Za in his aeroplane for a continuous flight of 
fifty-seven minutes and thirty-one seconds. 

Karly in the morning of September 9 Mr. Wright 
found the atmospheric conditions very favorable for 
aerial navigation, and decided to give his machine a 
thorough trial. The aeroplane glided down the single 
rail used in launching, and floated out into the air 
at a moderate height above the ground. Under the 
careful handling of Mr. Wright the parade-ground was 
cireled many times, and various evolutions were per- 
formed. Not the slightest mishap occurred, and 
when the descent was gracefully accomplished after 
this long period in the air there still remained a sup- 
ply of fuel for the motor, although this flight averaged 
about thirty-five miles an hour. 
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The day before, Mr. Wright had flown for eleven , Ors, Spe Hy Seat Rese 
minutes and ten seconds, at a high rate of speed. The Wright Aeroplane in Flight, showing the Operator seated at the Levers 

















Copyright, 1908, by kdwin Levick 
Orville Wright approachng the Observers at a Height of about Twenty-five Feet, after circling the Parade Ground at Fort Myer, Virginia 























Bringing out the Aeroplane tor Launching Mr. Wright examining the Runner that was broken 
on the Parade Ground at Fort Myer “¥, by a violent Descent due to pulling a wrong Lever 
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A final Adjustment. A touch here and there before launching the Air-ship 
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art of golf—amateurs spend a great 
ik deal of time and effort on it, and 
Vi X derive much pleasure from the game, 
) BX’ without accomplishing great results; 
me while the professionals achieve ex- 
cellent results upon a smaller ex- 
penditure of both. Ordinarily mere 
man regards the game as a 
sort of glorified feminine football match, with the 
smiling but ruthless players rushing in solid pha- 
lanxes, the shrewd ones gaining ground by well-timed 
runs around the end or hitting the line hard in a weak 
spot. Sometimes it is all that; but even in the fierce 
bargain scrimmages the experience and wisdom of the 
serene professional easily enable her to outplay the 
excited amateur. She may not feel the fierce joy that 
warriors feel, but she sends home the goods. 

Who are the professional shoppers, who are they 
that so excel the average woman in her favorite 
pastime? Until lately there were in New York city 
alone five thousand of these gifted buyers; but sud- 
denly a relentless edict was passed, and the number was 
reduced at one fell crash to a mere five hundred. And 
the surviving five hundred are doing business to this 
day, toiling at it steadily from morn till dewy eve; 
comparing, pricing, choosing, buying, and forwarding 
to their customers the goods that they demand. The 
surplus forty-five hundred were eliminated because 
they were not regular. That is to say, they followed 
the fascinating business of shopping only as an avoca- 
tion, used it as a side-line to increase their incomes by 
buying things for casual customers in their off hours. 
The manager of one of the biggest department stores 
described these superfluous ones and their fate. 

“The practice had reached such a pitch,” he said, 
“that we had to do something to protect ourselves. 
All sorts of women with spare time—school-teachers, 
stenographers, companions, boarding-house keepers, 
ete.—were buying for their friends and charging us 
commissions on their purchases. It got so that any 
woman who chose would have a hundred cards struck 
with her name, Mrs. So-and-So, and, down in the cor- 
ner ‘ Purchasing Agent.’ Then she got the regular ten- 
per-cent, discount on everything, she bought—even for 
her own use—by simply showing her card. The thing 
was running on beyond all bounds; so we all got to- 
gether, investigated the whole five thousand, made a 
list of the legitimate purchasing agents, and shut 
out all the others.” 

The first professional shopper in New York is a 
woman who began in 1884, and is still at the head of 
an increasing business that has far outgrown her most 
ambitious dreams. There are many amateurs or semi- 
amateurs in the field, but the purchasing agent men- 
tioned is one of the best known and of longest ex- 
perience. She was at the head of the dress-makiitg 
department when failing health forced her to give up 
that employment. As she had many regular customers 
in distant cities she offered to buy things for them. 
Knowing their tastes as she did she had little diffi- 
culty in selecting the very articles they liked best. 
Soon she had to hire an assistant—two—three—soon 
. there were six. Also she built up a dress-making 
establishment that employed a score of experts inthe 
art and mystery of fashioning feminine costumes. 

Soon it became necessary to enlist the services of a 
mere man at the head of the shopping business, be- 
cause the dress-making business took up all the time 
of the original purchasing agent. That man is, as 
any good man should be, proud of his vocation. 

“There were a great many irresponsible persons who 
called themselves purchasing agents,” he said to the 
present writer, “but they have been weeded out. 
Those who remain are of great assistance to people at 
distant points who could not possibly come to this 
city to shop. Moreover, we purchasing agents bring 
te local stores business which without us they would 
never get. It is a class of trade that mere mail orders 
would never reach; for when‘these people write direct 
to the stores they are afraid they won’t get what they 
want. To get them what they want is our business. 
When we have bought things for a customer a few 
times we learn that customer’s tastes and whims, and 
you’d be surprised to see how exactly we can please 
her. That is where the personal equation comes in, 
where we make our success. By the way, who do you 
suppose is most easily trained into a first-class 
shopper ?” 

“A woman with good business instinct and train- 
ing, tact, sympathy, fine taste, and an iron constitu- 
tion,” was the reply. 

“Yes; but where will you find her?” said the man 
of experience. “The very best shopper is one who has 
yrown up as a cash girl and saleswoman in a big de- 
partment store. If you catch her at eighteen or nine- 
teen and find in her a readiness and sympathy to 
satisfy the wants or even the whims of distant pur- 
chasers, you have a treasure. Thanks to her previous 
training, she knows exactly where to go for what 
she wants, and she can get through a wonderful lot 
of work accurately and in a short time. Sometimes 
in rush seasons we have advertised for extra shoppers, 
and gentlewomen who have excellent taste and some 
business sense have tried to do the work. But, Lord 
bless you! their lack of experience handicaps them out 
of the competition. Sometimes after an hour, but 
never later than after half a day’s work they come 
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back in tears, utterly broken down, and give up the ° 


job. You see, they have no practical knowledge of 
the stores, as the former cash girls have, and the vexa- 
tions and delays and rebuffs break them down.” 

The most experienced professional shopper, in a 
circular letter issued to her customers in every State 
in the Union, casually remarks: 

“ After twenty-four years’ experience in the business 
I am still asked by old customers, ‘Where can I best 
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By Eleanor R. Benton 


buy this or that? I suppose it’s out of your line.’ 
Once for all let me repeat, I will attend to any honor- 
able commission in New York.” 

Then follows this announcement: 

“I purchase anything on sale in New York. 
commission charged usually. 

“ Dry, Wet, Fur, Hair, Rubber, and Athletic Goods; 
Carriages; Rugs; Upholstery; Books; Crockery; 
Trunks; Stationery; Dolls; Fancy Groceries; Ladies’, 
Men’s, Children’s, and Infants’ Clothing; Silver; 
Glass; .Hardware; Harness; Saddlery; Carpets; 
Shoes; Toys; Flowers; Flags; Furniture; Drugs and 
Medicines; Watches, Jewelry, and Precious Stones; 
Favors and Supplies of every kind for Dinners and 
‘Parties; Pet Animals, Birds, ete. ete.” 

This professional shopper began a few years ago to 
issue a monthly letter of advice to her customers, and 
that letter has now grown to a little magazine of 
eighty pages, full of interesting stuff for shoppers. 
Here are some bits from her Paris letter: 

“Hats are larger. We had thought that surely size 
had reached its limit during the present season, but 
not so. At least the early autumn headgear will be 
immense. 

““ Coming back to cut and shape of gown. The Direc- 
toire has graduated into something that is surely a 
mongrel since it can claim no: period, or age, or 
family. The belt-line is cut more generously than 
ever, the hips are quite suppressed, and the aim of 
the designer appears to be to make the wearer the 
same size all the way down, even to the knees, for 
not until that portion of the body is reached is there 
any movement in cut. 

“Skirts that are long will be more clinging than 
ever. In fact, they will wind themselves round and 
round the body at the slightest provocation, for it is 
surely the aim of the powers that be to have the 
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form of the wearer as much seen as possible. Petti- 
coats have been spurned long ago, and nowadays 
nothing else is worn save the maillot or equestrian- 
tights in lisle, or silk, or jersey.” 

Editorially the bulletin is optimistic: 

“The season opens with every promise of success. 
The clouds of adversity seem to be quite removed, and 
merchants generally are looking forward to a period 
of record-breaking sales. There seems a plethora of 
money in certain hands, only awaiting safe methods 
of investment, and the working man is now employed 
on full time in almost every locality. 

“The number of visitors to the city, always large 
at this time, is unprecedented this year. Sureiy there 
is money to spare when our country cousins flocx to us 
in such numbers. Talking with the manager of one 
of our principal hotels a few days since, he informed 
us that his hostelrie had never at this time been so 
he had been 


populated, that on several occasions 
obliged to resort to cots and the doubling-up process.” 
In spite of the professional shopper’s optimism 


many of the department store men do not regard them 
as an unmixed blessing. 

“You’re not going to praise them, are you?” asked 
the manager of one of the most prominent stores in 
New York. “Some of them take away customers who 
have dealt with us for years and take their commis- 
sions out of the profits which legitimately belong to 
us. Of course, those are usually the amateurs. ‘Then 
others get the various houses bidding against one 
another, and raising the commission which regularly 
is ten per cent. on all purchases. There have been 
meetings and conferences at which every firm has 
promised to pay not more than ten per cent. to these 
people. But competition is keen, human nature is 
weak, and we know that there is a great deal of 
knifing done seeretly.” 





FIFTY YEARS AGO 
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The Burning of the City Hall, New York, August 18, 1858 


¥ROM A WOOD-CUT PUBLISHED 1N THE ISSUE OF HARPER’S WEEKLY FOR AUGUST 28, 1858 


New York early on the morning of August 18, 

1858, was the discovery of fire in the City Hall. 

It originated in the debris from fire-works which had 

been discharged from the roof some hours before in 
celebration of the laying of the Atlantic cable. 

There was considerable delay in bringing the 

fire apparatus to the scene, and by the time the 


15 


A ‘Seve York art which aroused the people of 


first engine was at work the entire tower and 
part of the upper story were in flames. No efforts 
were spared to stop the conflagration, and, after a 
stubborn fight, at three o’clock the fire was under 
control. When daylight displayed the ruins to the 
anxious spectators, the cupola and part of the roof 
were seen to be destroyed. The interior of the building 
was but slightly damaged. 
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RAK FTER reading the accounts of some 
ZEN@ wonderful psychic experiences, in 
BNA) Camille Flammarion’s articles in 
ws La Revue, the other day, I happened 
yi to turn over the pages of Shankara’s 
Y& commentary on one of the older 
UE The ancient book 


been greatly interested in 
what Sir Oliver Lodge calls the “strata of conscious- 
ness,” especially “the strata of dream and genius,” 
and what lies beyond these. The commentary, though 
less ancient, was written, according to the traditions 
of the Brahmans of Shankara’s school, some two 
thousand years ago, beyond the threshold of the Chris- 
tian era. In this commentary I came on two remark- 
able passages. The first has to do with the famous 
Rope Trick, which we have all heard described. The 
chief juggler has a ball of rope, which he partially 
unwinds, and throws up into the air; the rope ascends 
in marvellous fashion, till its end is invisible among 
the clouds. Then the juggler sends a boy up, and the 
boy climbs the rope, hand over hand, till he, too, dis- 
appears in the sky. The juggler calls to him to come 
down, but the boy refuses, and at last the juggler be- 
comes furious, takes his sword, whets it, swearing 
ferociously the while, and at last climbs up the rope 
with the sword in his teeth. He disappears, and cries 
are presently heard in the air. Then, to the horror 
of the spectators, a leg comes flying down through the 
air, followed by an arm and a dissevered head, which 
they recognize as the head of the boy who went up 
the rope. The remaining limbs descend, hacked and 
gory, and finally the juggler himself comes down, 
wipes his ensanguined weapon, and gathers up the 
pieces of the boy into a basket. As he is winding up 
the ball of rope, drawing it gradually out of the sky, 
the spectators hear a shout in the background, and 
the seemingly dismembered boy reappears, put together 
again as good as new, and makes salaams to the people. 
It is an excellent trick, and many good witnesses have 
seen it. Nor does it need the mysterious background 
of an Indian forest for its success. I have just heard 
from a friend that it has been performed at Atlantic 
City, before a throng of wide-awake Americans. A 
camera, however, refused to see anything but the 
juggler, standing looking intently at the people. 

Now for my Sanskrit passage, reputed to be two 
thousand years old. ‘“ A juggler,” writes Shankara. 
“throws the end of a rope up into the air, and climbs 
up with the help of the rope, till he disappears in the 
re! with all his trappings. Then his body begins to 
fall to the ground, as if cut in pieces by a sword, but 
presently the pieces unite again into the’ juggler. 
Meanwhile the real director of the illusion, standing 
entirely aloof from the rope as well as from him who 
climbs the rope, remains unseen, through his. power of 
throwing glamour. So the Real stands forever behind 
this panorama of illusion.” 2 

Surely that is striking enough, whether we think: of 
the identification of the most famous Indian trick, 
or its explanation as what we should call “ hypnotic 
suggestion,” or the anticipation of the oft-quoted 
passage in The Tempest, 


“ ,.. like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a wrack behind.” 


Later, in the same commentary, I found this sen- 
tence: “ As from seeds such as those of the mango 
_tree, which are really only glamour, a young mango 
tree sprouts forth, which is also nothing more than 
glamour, so is it with all beings.” The word which I 
have translated “glamour” is the famous Sanskrit 
word Maya, “ the illusive power of the Deity,’ which 
anticipates by thousands of years the modern idealism 
of Bishop Berkeley. I am not concerned with the 
philosophy of idealism, however, but with the de- 
scription of these two famous Indian tricks in Shan- 
kara’s Sanskrit Commentary, which shows that cen- 
turies ago the philosophers of India were familiar with 
both the theory and practice of what we have redis- 
covered as Mesmerism, Suggestion, and Hypnotism. 
But they have gone far ahead of us; for which of our 
Richets or Flammarions will venture to imitate the 
Indian trick under Indian cenditions? 

The picture of the “director of the illusion remain- 
ing entirely unseen, through his power of throwing 
glamour,” suggests a certain list of psychical powers in 
another Indian book, the Yoga Sutras of Patanjali, 
which dates, perhaps, from the days of Plato. One of 
the powers described is “a command of the vibrations 
of the ether, by means of which an object thought of 
becomes so light that it will soar in the air.” It is 
evident that we have here the now well-known’ phenom- 
enon of levitation, iJlustrated by the levitation of a 
table, figured in Flammarion’s new book, or the levita- 
tion of a medium, illustrated in a recent number of the 
Annals of Psychical Science, or that most extraordi- 
nary levitation, described some years ago by Lord 
Lindsay, member of the Council of the Royal Society, 
when the medium Home was carried in a trance out 
of a window seventy feet from the ground, and in at 
another window, his body remaining meanwhile quite 
rigid. This power of “levitation” is well known in 
the Sanskrit books, and is always coup!ed with another 
power, which one may call “ gravitation,” the power 
of making objects so heavy that they cannot be lifted 
from the ground. Sir William Crookes has described 
instances of this kind of “ gravitation.” The Indian 
teaching is, that objects may be made lighter or 
heavier, by changing their polarity; that there is a 
repulsion corresponding to the attraction of gravita- 
tion; and that, by commanding certain vibrations of 
the ether, either side of this force may be made to 
dominate. We have something quite analogous in our 
physics, If one takes a sheet of vulcanized india-rub- 


Secrets of Oriental | 


By Charles Johnston 


ber, and rubs it with a rabbit-skin, till it is highly 
electrified, and then lays on it a piece of gold leaf, the 
gold leaf will rise into the air, and remain suspended 
several inches from the vulcanite. And this though 
gold is one of the -heaviest of known substances. Here 


we have a physical «“‘ levitation,” and the suggestion of . 


the Indian books is, that the physiological levitation 
corresponds pretty closely to it. 

The Buddhist books have a good many allusions to 
the same marvellous powers. Here, for example, are 
a few sentences from one of the Suttas. The Buddha 
himself is the speaker. “If a disciple, O disciples, 
should form a wish, as follows: ‘Let me become 
visible; let me become invisible; let me go without 
hindrance through walls; let me walk on the water 
as on unyielding ground; let me travel through the 
air like a winged bird; let me hear with a divinely 
clear hearing, surpassing that of mortals, sounds both 
celestial and human, far and near; let me by my own 
heart discern the hearts of other men, discerning the 
passionate mind to be passionate, the mind full of 
hatred to be full of hatred, the intent mind to be 
intent, the wandering mind to be wandering; let me 
with divinely clear vision, surpassing that of men, 
behold beings as they pass from one sphere to an- 
other’... then he must be perfect in the precepts, 
bring his thoughts to a state of quiescence, practise 
diligently the higher ranges of consciousness, attain to 
insight, and be much alone.” 

Here we have, somewhat poetically described, the 
power already alluded to, whereby the thrower of 
glamour makes himself invisible, or makes imaginary 
things visible; we have divinely clear vision and 
divinely clear hearing, or, as we should say, clairvoy- 
ance and clairaudience; we have the phenomenon of 
levitation, and what we nowadays call thought-reading, 
or telepathy. And all this, in a sermon which was 
delivered, tradition says, twenty-five centuries ago. 

Therefore, so far as ancient India is concerned, I 
have quoted from the great Master of the Vedanta, 
Shankara; I have quoted from the Yoga system of 
Patanjali; I have quoted from the sermons of the 
Buddha, who stands still earlier in date; and in each 
case we have a clear recognition of the existence of 
powers, which a generation ago were either disbe- 
lieved in, or called supernatural; but which, in our 
own day, are being recognized as veritable and real. 
Clairvoyance, clairaudience, telepathy, telekinesis, levi- 
tation, gravitation, the whole battery of modern Psy- 
chical Research, are minutely and intelligently de- 
scribed in these ancient Indian books. But there is a 
vast difference between the ancient and the modern 
experimenter. We try to grope our way through the 
psychical and astral mazes, with the help of extraor- 
dinary beings like Ensapia Pal o, Mrs. Piper, Slade, 
and Home, and we get a vicarious touch with many 
mysteries. The ancient Indians, who were familiar 
with the same phenomena, did not practise medium- 
ism, though they were well acquainted with its facts; 
their principle was, that we should seek and discover 
for ourselves, by so purifying the dross from our 
natures, that the grosser being overcome, the finer, 
nobler, more ethereal, might come to the light; and 
this finer nature, they held, was heir to the finer 
powers, just as the grosser nature had powers of its 
own. There is the real difference between the ancient 
East and the modern West; between the mysticism of 
a Patanjali, and the séances of Flammarion, or 
Crookes, or Lodge. 

While the ancient religions of India thus taught the 
true nature of these marvellous powers, I should be 
giving a quite misleading impregsion if I conveyed the 
idea that the gaining of thés@ astral and psychical 
powers was a serious aim vy them, or anything 
like their main purpose and I. On the contrary, 
they are really concerned, not with the astral and 
psychical bodies and their poWers, but with what, 
following St. Paul, I have called the “ spiritual body,” 
the real immortal; and, whether we speak of the older 
Upanishads, or Buddhism, or the later Vedanta of 
Shankara, all are equally insistent that the immortal 
is to be attained only through sacrifice and aspiration, 
through “faith, fervor, and service of the Eternal.” 
One and all, the sages of India would insist that to 
seek astral or psychical powers for any selfish pur- 


‘pose would be to invite spiritual calamity. 


Let me turn for a moment from India to China, and 
show the same knowledge present there. In one of the 
hooks of P’u Sung-Ling, a contemporary of Milton, 
that admirable writer tells that, in his youth, he took 
part in the spring festival, in the prefectural city. 
In the midst of the immense crowd was a conjurer 
with a boy, whose hair hung | upon his shoulders. 
The conjurer took from his box ’a long cord, and threw 
one end of it high in the air, where it remained, as if 
ees ye on something. He paid out the rope, which 
kept going up higher and higher, until the end he had 
thrown up disappeared in the clouds and only a short 
piece was left in his hands., Calling his boy, he ex- 
plained that he himself was too heavy to ascend, and 
handing him the end of the rope, bade him go up at 
once. So the son seized the rope and swarmed up, like 
a spider running up a thread of its web; and in a few 
moments he was out of sight among the clouds. Just 
then down came the rope with ajrun, and the affrighted 
father shrieked out: “ Alas! Alas! some one has cut 
the rope: what will my boy do now?’ and in another 
minute down fell something else, which was found on 
examination to be his son’s head. “Ah me!” said he, 
weeping bitterly and showing the head; “this was 
my only son. J must away and bury him. Help me, 
gentlemen, to pay his funeral expenses! and I will be 
ever grateful to you!” The red-robed officials, who 
had been watching the scene in horror and pmazement, 
forthwith collected a good purse for him; and when 
he had received the money he rapped on his box and 
said, “Son, why don’t you come out and thank the 
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gentlemen?” Thereupon there was a thump on the 
box from the inside and up came the boy himself, who 
jumped out and bowed to the assembly. 

So far P’u Sung-Ling, who, though he has added 
certain pretty literary touches, is evidently describing 
exactly the same psychical experiment as Shankara. 
It. is worth noting that Ibn Batuta, the medieval 
traveller, saw the same phenomenon in China, except 
that, in his narrative, we find a chain instead of a 
rope, and a dog,” pig, panther, lion, and tiger were 
sent up the chain. The Chinese writer of the seven- 
teenth century just quoted gives a rather sardonic 
account of a spiritualistic séance, which makes it 
clear that mediumism was exactly the same thing two 
hundred years ago in Shantung as it is to-day in 
Boston. He tells us that. when any one is sick in 
Shantung, it is the custom to summon a medium, an 
old woman generally, who strums on a tambourine, 
and performs mysterious antics. In Peking, also, young 
ladies of the best families often organize séances among 
themselves. They spread wine and food on the table, 
and light huge candles. The medium stands on one 
leg like a stork, chattering unintelligible sentences, 
something between a song and a prayer, the words 
being confused but uttered in a sort of tune; while 
the hall resounds with the thunder of drums. The 
medium’s head now begins to droop, her eyes turn 
up; and if not supported she would fall to the ground. 
Suddenly she bounds in the air, and immediately all 
the candles are blown out and everything is in total 
darkness. Thus they remain for about a quarter of 
an hour, afraid to speak a word, which in any case 
would not be heard through the din, until the medium 
calls out the personal name of the head of the family 
(known only to his parents and grandparents, who thus 
use it to identify themselves as spiritually present). 
Whereupon the candles are immediately relit, and the 
spirits are asked for a favorable reply. Each one asks 
the medium questions, to which she as promptly re- 
plies. Should thefe be any unbelievers among the 
party, the spirits are at once aware of their presence; 
and the medium, pointing her finger at such a one, 
cries out, “ Mocker! where is your garment?” upon 
which the mocker discovers that her garment is gone, 
carried away to the top of a free in the courtyard, 
where it is subsequently found. 

This narrative, written two hundred years ago, in 
China, would need very little alteration to make it fit 
one of our latter-day séances. The tambourine, the 
lowered lights, the muttering medium, the trance, the 
signs that “ spirits are present,” the grandfather identi- 
fying himself by calling out the personal name of the 
head of the house, the questions and answers, are all 
exactly what we are familiar with, in latter-day 
spiritualism. The rattling drum, or tambourine, seems 
to be a necessity, whether it be at Rochester, New 
York, or the Shantung peninsula, or in Central Africa, 
or among the Siberian Shamans. I am not certain 
whether its use is merely to help the self-hynotization 
of the medium, like some of Dr. Braid’s apparatus, or 
whether it sets up certain vibrations in the atmosphere, 
which make the manifestations easier to produce. Per- 
haps both suppositions are true. As for the lowered 
lights, the idea seems to be, that light presents ‘some 
kind of solid obstacle to the forces or entities involved, 
perhaps by setting up vibrations which they are not 
able to endure. But the conditions seem to be rigidly 
fixed; and we should not be tempted, by their some- 
what scenic character, to overlook the fact that they 
may be as really necessary conditions of successful ex- 
periment as, let us say, a certain temperature and 
pressure are for the formation of ice, or the boiling of 
water. 

There seems to be a general impression that trance 
mediumship is a comparatively modern development, 
and that trance speaking is an entire novelty, a dis- 
covefy of our own day. Exactly the contrary is true. 
Trance speaking is one of the first recorded facts, one 
of the earliest things known in the history of the 
human race. Take, for example this little story, from 
the greatest of the old Upanishads: “ Thereupon 
Bhujyu, of the line of Lahya, asked him, ‘ Yajna- 
valkya,’ said he, ‘we came, in our wanderings in the 
country of the Madras, to the house of Patanjala, son 
of Kapi; he had a daughter, who was possessed by a 
spirit; we asked him “ Who art thou?” He said, “ I am 
Sudhanvan Angirasa.” We then asked him questions.’ ” 
Here, in a nutshell, is the account of an old-age séance 
with a medium for trance speaking, that might be 
transcribed for Mrs. Piper or Mrs. Quentin, of modern 
psychical fame. And the Indian books have many 
such stories. For example, there are the famous 
“Tales of a Spook,” where the fact of trance speaking 
is used as the thread to string a series of extraordinary 
tales on. That they are evidently and intentionally 
fiction, does not in the least prevent the book from 
conveying a true picture of ancient Indian knowledge 
of the facts of obsession. 

In the seventeenth-century Chinese author already 
quoted, I find an account of “automatic writing,” as 
practised in China centuries earlier. The writing was 
done, on a table sprinkled with sand, by a pointed 
stick in the hands ‘of the entranced medium. This 
makes the list complete. Not one of our newly dis- 
covered psychic powers but has been an open secret 
in the bazars of the Orient for centuries and mil- 
lenniums. I can foresee that we shall try to salve our 
Western pride, by saying that the East may have had 
some vague knowledge of these things, but we have, 
for the first time, given them scientific exactitude. 
Is it really so? Then let the exact West show its 
superiority over the vague and misty East by dupli- 
eating some of the vague tricks of the Orientals; let 
us say, the Indian Rope Trick. Let Sir Oliver Lodge 
throw up the rope, and M. Charles Richet or Professor 
William James climb up it, and the solid learning of 
the West will be vindicated, 
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DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 


We’re the advertising boys, ; We wear these funny ¢ 
And we always strike @s¢ 


We believe in lots of noise, 

For our jaw-work is considered superfine. It’s the thing to be 
Pills and Stocks and Lecture Tours— Fix your phiz up so ff 
Pay the price, and they are yours. It will bring you lots‘ 

It’s the way we land the public every time. At everything in get 
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Keep a-brayin’ and “a-snortin’” every “ minnit”; 


Say the country’s gone to thunder, 
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_ And the coin, dear boy, you'll just be “ wadin’” in it, 


So if you want to be the thing, 
And all but you are out for plunder, 


And at greatness take a fling, 
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‘WHY NOT?” 
IU will get three tickets?” 


“wF)) ~~ 
use He looked at her in surprise. They 
= & had known each other for some time. 
wy. eG But vane = ae g mages - = first 
Py AAS, aN time he had ‘asked her to the theatre. 
ZEUAS He had become quite fond of her, al- 
though he recognized a certain primness, perhaps a 
prudishness rather unusual. 

“ Three tickets?” he asked. 

* Yes—one for my maid.” 

“Must you have a maid?” 













OUR NEIGHBOR’S, NEW HAT 


She looked at him quite decidedly. 

“Oh yes, I think so,” she said. ‘‘ You know mamma 
is quite strict—really, it wouldn’t be proper for me 
to go out with any young man without a maid.” 

* You know who I am.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Don’t you trust me?” 

“Well, really it isn’t that. 
proper ?” 

He smiled—and bowed. 

“Certainly,” he replied; “I shall arrange the mat- 
ter as you say. I will be here at 7.45 with the car- 
riage.” 


But it wouldn’t be 
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FIVE-FINGERED EXERCISE 












“Thank you.” 

Promptly at 7.45 the bell rang. She was on hand. 
Behind her stood a modest female figure. 

“Thank you for being so prompt,” he said. 

“Oh ‘yes, I am always that way.” 

Fe helped her out to the carriage—a double one. 
He opened the door. 

She put her foot on the front step. As she started 
to enter she gave a sudden scream and fell back. 

“What is it?” he asked, pleasantly. 

She turned her frightened face towards him, as she 
indicated the dark interior of the carriage. 

“There is a strange man in there,’ she. whisperec. 

“ Why not?” 

“Who is he?” 

He bowed slightly. ‘ You didn’t think it was proper 
to go with me unaccompanied by a maid, did you?” 

te Why, no—” 

“Well, L felt the same way about you, and so [ 
got four seats instead of three. Don’t be alarmed. 
That gentleman in there is only a detective from head- 
quarters.” T. L. Masson. 


A BLUE AND WHITE PLATE 


THE Chinese lady on my plate so old 
Smiles on from day to day; 

No matter what that ancient plate may hold, 
She always smiles that way. 

Vinegar cannot sour her, nor mustard embitter her; 
Curds cannot curdle her, nor mince pie disturb. 
Clear off the plate and her smile will still flitter there 

Unquenched by the fortunes that outward perturb. 
My little blue lady, fain would | learn of thee 
That sinile so dissembling | daily discern jn thee! 

ALWIN WEST. 


A CABINET JOKE 


Mr. ROOSEVELT was just starting out to hunt lions. 
“ Remeraber the mane!” yelled the Secretary of the 
Navy. 





“THE LAW” 


ParENts of Wayne, a suburb of Philadelphia, are 
required to report promptly any case of contagious 
disease, in compliance with the regulations of the 
local Board of Health. 

In accordance with this order, Health-Officer Leary 
received this post-card recently: 


“Dear Sir,—This is to notify you that my boy 
‘Ephraim is down bad with the measles as required 
by the new law,” 














MULTI-PREFACE 


N THE TRAIN.— 
Glad to see you, 
old man: Lovely 


THE USUAL 


day? Yes; but don't 
say it out loud. Queer 
6%, our luck, you know, and 
Ni we'll have rain sure. 
Feeling fit, are you? 
As Lueky man. I feel. like 


a smoked’ herring. | 1 





swear I didn’t sleep 
three — hours. Fierce 
market yesterday. 

AT THE  STATION.— 


Lord! Lord! there we go. Only one hackman here and 
his horse is black. Worst hoodoo in the world for me. 
My game’s gone to smithereens, right now. Oh, come 
on: we may as well get in. 1 hope you won’t break 
your neck or anything; but as for me I’m a goner. 
That black horse. Ugh! 

AT THE CLUB-HOUSE.—Saunders, did you put a new 
shaft in my Auchterlonie driver? No, no; not that 
one; the Auchterlonie driver that I broke last Satur- 
day. Oh, well, never mind. Come on, old man. 1 
know I won’t be able to get a single ball off the tee 
without that club. Doesn’t matter, though. I’ve 
flubbed all my wooden. shots lately. 

IN THE LOCKER-ROOM.—Lester, where’s my glove? 
No; not that new glove. I want my old, lucky, yellow, 
left glove; the glove 1 wore when I beat Mr. Mavis. 
Lost it? Lost it? Good heavens! I’d rather you'd 
lost my leg. Come on, old man. I’! do the best 1 
ean; but it “Il be blamed bad. 

AT THE FIRST TEE..—A screamer, did you say? ~ Non- 
sense, that isn’t my drive. Why, that’s two hundred 
and fifty yards and dead on the flag. Must be a 
dandelion head, not my ball. You’re sure? Bet me 
ten to one, will you? Oh, well, maybe you're right. 
You wait, though. You’ll see me fall down, all right, 
all right. 

IN THE FAIR GREEN.—Oh, let up, old boy. You don’t 
pretend to tell me I reached the green with my brassey * 
You know perfectly well that 1 can’t drop a brassey 
shot dead at two hundred and thirty yards. Braid 
couldn’t do it. Oh, very well. I'll take your word 
for it. But you'll see. 

AT THE FIRST HOLE.—A three, eh? A three for 
little old me! Didn’t do a thing but steal a thirty- 
foot put, what! Wonder what Moffat 1) say when he 
hears of it? Too bad I can’t keep it up. What—1? 
Oh no. I tell you this is not my day. You'll see. 
I'll take the balloon. 

AT THE TENTH TEE.—Got a thirty-seven; yes. Right 
you are, old boy. You know the best Simpson ever 
did is thirty-five. But I’ll tell you—l’m simply play- 
ing better than I know how. You’ll see. 

AT THE NINETEENTH HOLE.—There, you see! What 
did I tell you? I knew it would happen. Let’s see. 
Out in thirty-seven. Home in four—three—five—three 
—m-m-m-m! Thirty-one for eight coming in. Then a 
ten on the last hole. Confound it! 1 knew | couldn’t 
play a little bit to-day. I’m going to give up golt. 
There’s a hoodoo on my trail. 





FOR THOSE IN GLASS, HOUSES 


THE resident of a frail habitation 
Of vitreous transparent substance tramed 
Should not amuse himself with wild jactation 
Of small silicious fragments rudely aimed. 


TO SPEED MATTERS 


A YOUNG man entered a hat store. 

“Straw hat?” asked the salesman. 

“ No.” 

“ Crush?” 

“ No.” 

“ Silk?” 

t7 No.” 

“ Perhaps you want one of our bargain hats.” 
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“No,” answered the young man. ‘1 want one of the 
very best derbys you have.” Then he took the sales- 
man aside and whispered in his ear. 

“Ah,” eried the salesman, “ you want a sparking 
plug!” 
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A PROBLEM IN DIVISION 


OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES 

A Foot and his money are soon discovered. 

The proof of the pudding is in the way you teel 
about an hour .afterwards. 

Too much cooking spoils the balance-sheet. 

Where there’s smoke there 1s not always a 
policy. 

A little widow 1s a dangerous thing. 

An Englishman’s tish 1s a Frenchman’s poisson! 

Train up a servant in the way she should go, and 
the first thing you know she’s gone. 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the breakfast 


eggs. 


fire 





STILL ANOTHER REASON 


Mrs, Bennam. '' Why does a man hate his mother- 
in-law?” 

BENHAM. “ He doesn’t hate her; he simply hates to 
think of the way she got into his family.” 


OVER THE TELEPHONE 


“Is this Dr. Smith?” 

. ae 

“Well, this is Mrs. Jones. | wish you would come 
over as soon as convenient; my cuckoo clock has a lit- 
tle throat trouble.” 





BEFORE THE SHEATH GOWN 


WHEN Eve had so rashly succumbed to the wiles 
Of the serpent, she pouted and grieved; 
But when she appeared in the newest fall styles 
There’s no doubt’ she felt slightly re-leaved. 
J, ADAIR STRAWSON, 
















































































































By Edward 


DRAWINGS BY F B. MASTERS 


Hungerford 





tS SS(MMIE HOLDEN was the smartest 
35 boy in Stoneville. If you were in- 
elined to doubt that, you might have 
oe been assured by referring to young 

Holden himself. He would have 
shown you that he was so smart 
that the smartness fairly oozed out 
of him. : 

Just as Jimmie might have held 
an exaggerated idea of his importance to Stoneville, 
so he certainly held an exaggerated idea of the im- 





portance of Stoneville to the outer ,world. He 
twisted things in his brain quite to his own 
likings. Stoneville was the most important town 


well, let us say at least in the west end of the State, 
and a station of some importance on the railroad. 
Jimmie closed his eyes to the fact that the two best 
trains on the division daily forgot to see the yellow 
cepot there, and never even hesitated beside it, but 
went scooting like mad from less important to still 
less important points. 

When Jimmie finished with the High School the 
choice of several professions opened to him. He was a 
nice boy as well as a bright boy, and he could have 
gone to work in Potter & Pilldins—Groceries and Gen- 
eral Merchandise, which typified a mercantile career. 
He might have become a financier, because they needed 
a boy over at the bank. ‘There were openings at 
Stoneville’s two bulwarks of industry, the canning 
factory and the plough-works. But he closed his eyes 
to all of these and decided in favor of railroading. A 
Mr. Beswick had_gone out from Stoneville years and 
years and years before, and had become treasurer of 
the T. and SS. Perhaps Jimmie Holden could do even 
better than that. 

Jem Clark down at the depot needed an assistant, 
and was glad to get a nice neat boy, one as smart as 
Jimmie. Even after Jimmie came to own the depot, 
and persisted in sitting on top of the safe in the 
ticket-oflice and criticising the management of the road 
with stray trainmen waiting for orders, Jem was not 
disposed toward being harsh. Jimmie was a nice boy, 
end even if Stoneville fotks were beginning to think 
him a little fresh, you could not expect a boy of ability 
and alertness not to break out a little at times. So 
Jem Clark kept his patience with the boy, remembered 
that Jimmie Holden was orphaned—had not had a 
mother’s care or a father’s advice all these years— 
and trained and turned him into all the highways and 





“Foxy Grandpa just blew in here to ask if he 
couldn’t stand on the track and stop Seventeen” 


“Drat their dude train!” 


the byways of the business. Jimmie learned all its 
details, he became one of the lightning telegraphers 
of the division, bought the sportiest clothes in all 
Stoneville, and eventually kept company with a girl. 
All these things went before. ‘For by and by there 
came a time of reckoning. Jem Clark, growing old, and 
feeling that Jimmie Holden was more and more com- 
petent to assume the responsibilities of Stoneville 
depot, used to leave him in charge through the long 
midday hours. Jimmie assumed the responsibilities 
with grace and dignity. He wore his uniform eap 
rakishly over his much-barbered head and a posy in 
his lapel. When the wire was quiet, and no trainmen 
about to discuss the shortcomings of the men who were 
trying to run the di- 
vision, Jimmie used to 
talk over the telephone 


just blew in here to ask if he couldn’t stand on the 
track and stop Seventeen. He’s a funny old codger, but 
he’s got an ‘A pass’ all right. ... Now about that 
berth up at Rockville, Gracie dear. We ought to get 
good board cheap up there. . .” 


Foxy Grandpa, indeed! The Hon. William K. Bes- 
wick was not nearly as deaf as he pretended to be. 
“ Funny old ecodger!” Well, now and then there is a 
funny old codger that helps run a big railroad who 
gets out and sees for himself how a big railroad is 
being run. When the Hon. William K. was plain Billy 
Beswick, and selling tickets in that same old depot 
years ago, he was not wasting his time with young 





with his girl—pretty 
Grace Hazard, the 
druggist’s youngest 
daughter. 

Only Central knew of 
the conversations that 
went over that wire, of 
the wonderful plans 
there discussed, of the 
third party, named 
Cupid, who handled the 
connections, of the 
hopes and ambitions for 
the future. Think of 
Mr. Beswick’s success, 
and he had started at 
Stoneville depot! 

“Jem Clark says 
there’s going to be a de- 
spateching job open 
under Mr. Filkins up 
at Rockville soon. 1 
ought to stand a show 
of it. I’m on to all the 
shakes of the wires now, 
and it ought to haul 
out $80 a month. I 
guess I’ve pretty near 
enough saved for that 





ring a’ready, Gracie 
dear. If—” 
“Well, young man, 











how long do you pro- 
pose to keep me wait- 
ing here?” 

That voice was of a 
masculine variety, and 
did not come over the 
telephone. Jimmie hung up the receiver - without 
delay, and faced the customer at the ticket window. 
He came close to the little shelf that ran along be- 
neath that window. 

“ Yes, sir,” he smiled, as one prepared to serve. 

“ T want a chair on the Limited, down to Tremont.” 

“Then you must be something of a jumper. Limited 
doesn’t stop here. She goes through, lickety-split, 
hell-bent-for election, sixty miles an hour.” 

The gentleman who wanted the parlor-car seat—he 
was an elderly gentleman—must have been quite deaf, 
for it was necessary for Jimmie Holden to repeat this 
bright remark several times before it was caught hold. 
Then it must have caught a tight hold, for the old 
gentleman reddened. 
~ “T might have recalled that,” he said, slowly. “ Isn’t 
there a local that follows?” 

“Two-sixteen. Nothing nifty, but does the trick. 
Ticket ?” ; 

“‘T don’t need one, young man. I carry annual trans- 
portation.” 

Jimmie looked at the old gentleman more sharply 
than before. As far as he knew, Editor Dowells was 
the only person in Stoneville possessing a magic yellow 
card that read, “ Pass bearer between all stations, Tre- 
mont and Southwestern lines—unless otherwise order: 
ed,” but still he concluded that the old gentleman’s 
pass was none of his business, and turned back to the 
telephone. Central was a chum of Grace Hazard’s, 
and never severed the connection between the drug- 
gist’s house and the depot. 

“Sorry to break away,’ began Jimmie, in a low 
voice, for the deaf old gentleman was still fussing 
around outside the ticket window. “ Foxy Grandpa 
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“Don’t talk that way, dearest” 


ladies and insulting patrons of the road in the same 
breath. His career was not begun in quite that way. 
So it came to pass in the general offices of the Tremont 
and Southwestern that a letter was sent from the 
treasurer’s office down to the general manager, that 
King Snowden put his indorsement on it and sent it 
along to the general superintendent. In course of time 
it reached Mr. Wagner, the super up at Rockville, and 
after that Jem Clark was helpless. Jimmie Holden 
walked out of Stoneville depot, not to take that des- 
patching trick up at the terminal of the division, but 
to seurry around for a new job. There would be no 
use of his buying a ring for some little time to come. 

It was curious, with the railroad profession shutting 
its doors in his face, how all the other professions did 
the same. Potter & Pilldins had filled the place he 
might have had, the bank decided that it did not want 
a new boy, after all, there were no openings at the can- 
ning-factory or the plough-works. So Jimmie Holden 
descended the ladder that he had begun to rise so 
rapidly. His patent-leather shoes, that had been the 
envy of all the other boys in the village, lost their 
polish and began to crack, and he wore a derby hat all 
one hot summer. Gradually he became recruited to the 
little group of ne’er-do-wells who tilted their chairs in 
front of the Eagle Hotel hot summer days. 

This group of gentlemen, mostly elderly and finished, 
or young and too lazy to begin, were, as a majority, 
optimists. A few vented mild complaints against the 
way of the world. But Jimmie Holden was a man 
with a grouch, an early case of pronounced pessimism. 
What had been “ our road,” with a,show of pride, be- 
came that “dirty streak of rust down by the depot,” 
and Jimmie, with a show of railroading back of him, 























began to prophesy when “ King Snowden and Wagner 
and the rest of them fools would ditch one o’ them 
gaudy trains, and there’d be a price to pay that would 
make some folks open their eyes.” 

From all of which Stoneville came to know him 
better, from which came that name that Stoneville 
folks first called him behind his back, and afterwards 
were not afraid to call to his face—* The Sorehead.” 

“ Wouldn’t it make any fellow sore?” Jimmie pro- 
tested to Grace one night as he sat on her front piazza. 
“ Here I was getting right along to the ring point, and 
that old fool comes in—how was I to know he was 
Beswick ?—and has me dumped. S’pose I was a little 
fresh—I ain’t arguing that, Gracie. Couldn’t they 
have called me down? I would have taken the call, 
but it was a dirty trick sacking me for that. Down- 
right hard luck, I eall it.” 

The girl murmured a little sympathy. She asked or 
received none for herself. Jt had not occurred to 
Jimmie Holden that any part of the blow might fall 
on her. That she might have been humiliated and dis- 
appointed as much as he was quite without his care- 
less ken. 

“Tt makes me sore every time I think of it,” Jimmie 
continued, unable to get away from his favorite 
grievance. “ Mr. Filkins with a job open and me with 
the backing to step right in up there at Rockville. I 
hope those T. and 8S. folks have a cussed hard time out 
of it. They’re taking risks now with the traffic they’re 
handling over this division, and the double-tracking not 
finished yet. They’ll drop Seventeen or one of them 
fliers in the ditch yet, and then there’ll be bills to pay, 
and p’r’aps the Grand Jury lookin’ into the way they 
muss up things on the Upper Wyandotte. All I got to 
say is that I hope to be there when Seventeen goes into 
the ditch. I want to see the look on Wagner’s face 
when he comes down to the wreck, and, God! I’d like 
to see old Snowden’s face when he gets the news down 
there at Tremont.” 

The girl put one of her little hands on Jimmie 
Holden’s wrists. 

“Don’t talk that way, dearest,” she said to him in a 
low voice. “ It hurts me, and you don’t begin to know 
how it hurts you in my eyes.” 

Then the impulsive boy understood. Remorse was 
hard upon him. For the moment he was ashamed of 
himself. He buried his face on her shoulder and began 
to ery bitterly. 


Snowden, who was called King because he ruled with 
an iron hand, summoned his lieutenants to him. Snow- 
den’s offices were on the second floor of the T. and S. 
terminal at Tremont, and if their door spelled “ gen- 
eral manager ” to an outer world, he was still not less 
than king to the little world he ruled. It was a title 
given him in tribute and in loyalty. For his was the 
genius that solved the intricate details within a forty- 
million-dollar business, and without kept it a fighting 
force among its competitors. 

He was a big man, this King Snowden, a man of ap- 
pealing homeliness. Even his hands were big and 
homely, only they were capable hands, capable of great 
works and real accomplishments. He wore a badge, 
the badge of loyalty—a long cheek scar, souvenir of a 
time when he had gone into battle with some foolish, 
riotous subjects, who had doubted his courage and his 
prowess. 

To him they came—Bennett, the old veteran of the 
Tremont division, young Wagner, of the Upper Wyan- 
dotte, Fisher, of the newly finished Snake Valley—all 
the other division superintendents who were King 
Snowden’s lieutenants. Snowden lost no time in giv- 
ing them his newest plan. 

“The boss says we’re not getting ahead fast enough 
on our through passenger business, and the traffic 
people are putting it up to us,” the King told them. 
“We've got to take a brace, or we'll all be out spacing 
the ties.” 

Now tliat was the King’s way, ranking himself shoul- 
der by shoulder with his men. It was the way that he 
had won their love and co-operation, for without these 
the King could never have solved the tremendous prob- 
lems that were always being placed upon him. 

“We've done a lot of construction work, and the 





“Don’t lose your head,” said Filkins 
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“Seventeen will be a slouch alongside the Comet” 


president thinks that it is going to be up to the oper- 
ating department to make a blue streak now,” Snow- 
den continued. ‘‘ We’ve got the short cut to the lake 
country that we’ve been asking for now that Mr. 
Fisher’s got trains running over the Snake Valley.” 
The King’s big fingers were running over the map of 
the system that lay under the glass of his desk, “ and 
now we’re going to put in a train that runs to Winns- 
burgh in a little less time than any of the other 
fellows.” 

The little circle of division superintendents looked 
at one another. This, then, was the new scheme for 
which King Snowden had brought them to Tremont. 
The big man lost no time in getting to details. 
He turned to the veteran head of the Tremont di- 
vision. : 

“Mr. Bennett,” said he, “ how quickly can you take 
a double first-class passenger train over your division 


in safety” 


Old man Bennett knit his brows for a moment, then 
replied, “Three hours and eighteen minutes.” 

King Snowden turned to his stenographer. 

“Mr. Bennett will handle the Comet in three hours 
flat.” 

It was young Wagner’s turn next. 

“Your double track is done. How about the Upper 
“Wyandotte?” 

“‘Seventeen’s down to fine figuring. I’ve got her 
down to three hours and eight minutes on the summer 
schedule,” offered Wagner, with a fine show of pride. 

King Snowden took that pride out of Wagner. 

“Seventeen will be a slouch alongside the Comet.” 
To the stenographer, “Two hours and forty minutes 
for the Upper Wyandotte. Well, Fisher?” 

“Our track’s pretty new in the Snake Valley. We 
don’t want to pound the elevations out of it,” hesitated 
the man from the new division. 

“You let us worry about the elevations,” smiled the 
King. “You take care that nothing gets in the way 
of our new dude train.” 

So he continued his cross-examination of the little 
circle, while it exchanged looks and said nothing. In due 
course of time the Comet—the schedule knew it as 
Forty-six up and Forty-seven down—went into service. 
It was a big, showy train—barber shop, baths, stenogra- 
phers, observation plat- 
forms, and all the fancy 
fixings the car-builders 
could suggest—and its 
inauguration was duly 
heralded back and forth 
the entire length of the 
system. 

The men on the line 
lost little time in fret- 
ting over the new 
train’s smart fixings. 
Their worries were of a 
deeper sort. It was not 
going to be an easy 
matter to run a train 
over the system in two 
hours less time than its 
best fliers had done 
before. There were a 
thousand details to be 
arranged; crews to be 
picked, engineers named 
for the different runs 
over each division, 
penalties set-—Forty-six 
and Forty-seven were to 

be double first-class, and 
it cost any T. and S. 
man a dollar a minute 
to delay either of them. 
The man who thinks it 
a slight matter to put 
a new fast train on the 
road could have had 
his eyes opened if he 
had gone into the T. 
and 8. territory dur- 
ing the four weeks that 
elapsed between King 


Snowden’s first announcement to his division superin- 
tendents and the first run of the Comet. 

Even after that it was not easier for the men who 
ran the road. The stove committees sat in the round- + 
houses from one end of the system to the other and 
solemnly shook their heads at the thoughts of Forty-six 
and Forty-seven. It seemed as if the big folks down at 
Tremont were flying in the face of Providence putting 
on those trains, with the heap of other traflic—local 
and through, passenger and freight—and some of the 
old fellows in the hill country used to shudder at 
thought of one of those fancy trains—barber shops, 
baths, brass-railed platforms, all the dude fixtures— 
lying keeled over in the ditch. 

Every station-agent and operator breathed anew 
with the Comet past his station and her tail lights 
gleaming wickedly at him, the despatchers lighted new 
cigars with Forty-six and Forty-seven off their divi- 
sions for another twenty-four hours. Old man Filkins, 
who handled the Upper Wyandotte from Rockville 
depot, used to cut a notch in the window-sill every time 
he got word that Forty-seven had reached Somerset 
station and was safe off his hands. He wondered if 
there would ever come a day when that notch would 
not be cut. Even big-headed, cool-headed King Snow- 
den never turned into his bed of a night without tele- 
phoning down to his chief despatcher to make sure 
that the Comet was coming through on her course 
safely. 


There was another who watched Forty-seven come 
down every night over the Upper Wyandotte. Snow- 
den’s pet, as the men along the division came to call 
her, slipped through Stoneville on her down trip at a 
little after ten o’clock, and night after night as she 
swept madly by the little yellow depot there the Sore- 
head stood in the shadows and watclied her click by, so 
accurately that you could have set your watch by her 
nightly passage. When the big train was well past, 
and her two red tail lights fast merging into one in 
the dust and distance, Jimmie Holden would step out 
on the rail that was still quivering. 

“Drat their dude train!” he would mutter. “ It 
would take me about three seconds to give it the sort 
of advertising it wouldn’t want.” 

Then he would laugh aloud and glance at a bit of 
metal he held in his hand. He had managed to keep 
one souvenir after he left the railroad. The bit of 
metal was a switch-key that he had neglected to turn 
in, and might be a pretty dangerous bit of metal in 
fingers that itched to clutch the very throat of the big 
railroad. 

But after a while he would think of Grace Hazard, 
and how pluckily she had stuck by him throughout 
all his downfall, and again he would be ashamed of his 
thoughts. How would God forgive a man who sent a 
lot of innocent people to their deaths in a railroad 
ditch? He had not been taught that he must repay 
one injustice with another and for worse injustice. 
Those were bitter moments, bitter thoughts, and the 
sight of Forty-seven stirred them anew night after 
night. Still, there was a fascination about the Comet 
that drew him te the depot every night. And every 
night as he went slouching home he would pray ‘to God 
that God would stay his hand for his sake—and 
Grace’s. 


Weeks swept into months, and old Filkins’s notch 
tally began to encircle the window, and still the Comet 
kept to her even reputation. It was like clockwork, 
and the men who ran T. and 8. must have forgotten 
the gray hairs Forty-six up and Forty-seven down were 
planting on the tired heads of the despatchers, they 
must have forgotten Sullivan of the Snake Valley 
collapsing at his desk the time the Comet clipped the 
rear end of that fast freight and scratched her pretty 
sides, forgotten Mark Langton, the daredevH runner 
of the Middle Division, asking his super to take him 
off the flier and give him something slow, say forty- 
five an hour. 

Summer became autumn, autumn winter, and the 
heavy snows of a snowy country were not enough to 
check the even progress of King Snowden’s pet. He 
had begun to forget about her, and newer plans were in 

(Continued on page 32.) 


































































































































“DETAIL,” THE WATCHWORD OF A GREAT RAILWAY SYSTEM 


By 






WN the two preceding articles I have 
Kk endeavored to convey the magnitude 
of the concept which as it passes 
> gradually into execution is creating 
¥ the Harriman system of railroads, 
cy. I have tried to make clear how 
J GOs" barren and voiceless, how utterly 
E39 SER devoid of worth, was the great terri- 
tory which they traverse * before 
railroads came to stir it into life, to sprinkle it with 
people and to carry its commerce. 
It is a thing too seldom impressed upon the great 
mass of population intent upon their own interests, the 
intimate relation which the railroad hears to every- 





















Railroad Men’s Ciub-house at Tucson, Arizona 


body’s business, and the close connection of all rail- 
road enterprise with the general current of trade and 
the common welfare. 

Effort has been made to show in these pages how 
true this is of Western railroads generally, how par- 
ticularly true of the Union Pacific and its allied lines, 
and the great number of parts that go to make up the 
Southern Pacific; how closely they have been brought 
in contact with progress in the West from the very 
beginning; how from land grants of the government, 
whose sanction first rendered their construction pos- 
sible, they have figured since the middle of the last 
century in the upbuilding of the West, and how, lat- 
terly, in addition to the incessant and incalculably 
great work they have done in extending and intensify- 
ing their service facilities, they have devoted a great 
measure of organized effort to what might almost be 
calied personal assistance in teaching the people along 
their right of way how to get the best out of their 
acres and increase their revenue. 

In considering heretofore the great field of Oppor- 
tunity, in all forms of industry, which to-day lies 
open to the youth or to the man who has wit and will 


John Kimberly Mumford 


to work, there has been nothing more apparent than 
the demand for efficiency. In every form of industrial 
business unceasing effort is put forth by the manage- 
ment to secure men competent for the work in hand 
and, having got them, te keep them. You cannot talk 
ten minutes with the manager of any great industrial 
corporation without hearing a complaint of ‘the lack 
of efficiency: I do not know how many times I have 
heen told by the officers of huge companies that they, 
or others of their acquaintance, were at the minute in 
search of a man competent to fill such and such a 
position, with salaries ranging all the way from 
$7500 up to $25,000 a year or even more, and couldn’t 
find him. 

In railroading this is particularly important, as I 
endeavored to show in the articles concerning the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. The average human being, 
who simply gets on a train and goes, has no concep- 
tion of the intricacy of the railway mechanism. By 
that I do not mean alone the ‘fabrics of iron and steel 
and wood, the endless advance of electric invention, 
the constantly changing and constantly improving de- 
vices by which the work of transportation, so simple 
in outward seeming, so ineffably complex in its ac- 
complishment, is performed. 

It seems almost as if nothing human were alien to 
the railroad; but through a perverse development of 
circumstances, through chicanery and rapacity on one 
side and militant resistance—oftentimes equally 
vicious—on the other, with the well meaning and un- 
heeding public taking no pains to learn the truth, 
correct the errors, or put a stop to the misdeeds on 
either side, the railroads’ fight with grafters of all 
sorts has gone on, one thing has led to another, until 
a condition of utter mistrust has been created, and 
the most potent agency in he creation of national 
wealth is forced practically to cease from improvement 
or development, and to stand upon its defence against 
almost universal suspicion and accusation. 

But the railroad cannot stop. It must continue to 
give service, and a steadily improving service, or else 
retrograde and in a few years be found ornamenting 
the financial junk heap. To go forward under such im- 
pediments, to keep abreast of the constantly growing re- 
quirements of the time and still conform to all the 
inhibitions and prohibitions which fantastic laws have 
imposed, calls for men of no mean qualification. 

I have never been so impressed with the force, the 
sagacity, the energy, and self-immolation of any set 


of men as I have been with these characteristics as - 
they appear in the men who really run the railroads.* 


It is small wonder that the operating heads of such 
immense railroad consolidations as we see to-day 
should command the large remuneration which they 
are known to receive, for the details which they are 
bound to regulate, and the great questions of policy 
and polities, of ethics, law and morals and sociology, 


of business and—greater than all in immediate results * 


—of technical railroad operation, with all that it in- 
volves, imply equipment of mind and character of 
which the average person can have no understanding. 
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And it must be remembered that ninety-nine per cent. 
of these men have come up from the ranks. 

It would require a burly volume to set forth with 
anything like completeness the range of work done 
from day to day by the officers of such a machine as 
the Harriman system. The map, the rough outline I 
have given of its mere geographical scope, afford no 
idea of the detail involved in its operation, any more 
than they do of the enormous possibilities, to millions 
of people, which hang upon the development of its 
territory. In all of this, as in a locomotive or a print- 
ing-press, every cog is paramount. When a single 
wheel, a single connecting rod, a single part no matter 
how small, of any apparatus fails, its work is stopped 
or at the best impeded. When a single man with a 
specific duty to perform, in any department of a 
great railroad system, falls down on his job co-ordina- 
tion is at an end. It is this fact that makes the 
managers of great establishments, in normal times, 
eager in their quest for material—for boys with brains 
and without fanciful ideas, who can be trained into 
an understanding of the purpose and needs of their 
particular systems, and fitted to rise, as older men 
pass out of service, into more responsible positions 
and do the big work that is to be done. 

Not only that. The operation of railroads requires 
much more. It is not alone a question of sound sense, 
good habits, and industry. ‘The railroad must have, 
and the railroad manager, through his assistants, must 

















The Club-house Building at Roseville 


see that it has, men fitted in many other ways, of 
which the ordinary industrial corporation takes no 
heed. 

On the other side of the Missouri from Omaha, over 
the long bridge by which several other railroads gain 
access to the Gate City, is Council Bluffs, which serves 
more or less as a freight terminal for the Union 
Pacific. On a siding a little way up the track, on 
the day when I visited the place, stood a train of 
three cars. To and from it continually came and 
went a procession of railroad men. Some of them 
were in uniforms of conductors and trainmen, more 
in the workaday clothes of the engineer, fireman, and 
switchman. Quietude reigned in the neighborhood, 
and the average passer-by would not have noticed that 
anything unusual was going on. But there are no 
three cars on wheels anywhere from the Mississippi 
River to the Pacific coast more important to the 
travelling and business-doing public than these. When 
it comes down to the preservation of the two great 
fundaments of humanity, life and property, these 
three cars are probably foremost among all the count- 
less accumulations of rolling-stock in the Harriman 
lines. The palatial vehicles in which people journey 
all over the country, the shiny diners, comfortable 
sleeping-cars and drawing-room cars, and the private 
establishments surpassing all in elegance—all these 
might well be dispensed with sooner than to drop from 
the list the three simple coaches to which I am 
referring. 

Into them, at some time during the year, every man 
in the train service of the Union and Southern Pacific 
must go. Out of them he must not come without 
demonstrating that he knows his work and is physic- 
ally fitted to perform it. 

Each branch of the system has one of these trains, 
which in the course of a year goes over the entire 
line, stopping everywhere to put the men through a 
course of examination and instruction. Let some col- 
lege youth with the confidence born of four years of 
football and billiards visit this train with the idea 
that he knows something. He will come away a wiser 
and perhaps more modest man, Under the greasy 
caps of coal-smudged railroad men who have never 
known the touch of a manicure file, and wear a linen 
collar only upon Sundays, there is usually a bunch of 
knowledge which would astonish a university pro- 
fessor. These men must know the manual of the 
service as thoroughly as the West-Pointer does the 
technique of arms and maneuvre; and upon their 
knowledge. hang the lives of a multitude of people 
and the security of unbounded peepersy A report 
prepared in the offices of the Union Pacific: in- Chicago 
shows that the passengers carried one mile in 1907 
were 2,275,371,786, the tons of freight carried one 
mile during the same year were 13,716,036,499. I 
take the mile unit for the layman’s reason that every 
mile of railroad travel or transportation means many 
perils. Other figures furnished me by the Vice-Presi- 
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Students in one of the Schools maintained for Employees by the Southern Pacific Railroad 


dent and General Manager in Omaha, covering the 
month of July of the present year, show that over the 
3300 miles of track in the Union Pacific there were 
made 1,521,000 locomotive miles. In the making of 
these there was no collision recorded; derailment re- 
sultant from freshets involved expense of $473; 
broken equipment, $256; obstruction, nothing; the 
parting of trains, cars taking fire while running, etc., 
$428. So the total loss sustained during that month 
of operation was $1157. Not a passenger or em- 
ployee was killed or injured in the train service. In 
the coupling of cars in yards two trainmen and one 
switchman were injured. Three employees were killed 
on the track by passing trains. As against this seven 
tramps were killed and four were injured, which sug- 
gests a story on the tremendous mortality among tres- 
passers on the property of American railroads. To 


understand how much traffic was carried on with only - 


this small record of mishaps, it should be said that 
if all the cars transported over the Union Pacific 
during the month of July could be made into a single 
train they would reach from London to New York, 
from New York to San Francisco, and then on to 
Hongkong. 

It is a showing to be proud of. I present it here to 
give a more tangible idea of what the fruits are of 
the work done on the little three-car train which lay 
at rest in the yards at Council Bluffs. 

The first of these is a medical car, where a phy- 
sician employed by the company puts the men through 
physical tests. There are few enough of this hardy 
brotherhood who cannot pass examination for sound- 
ness of wind and limb, but the most stringent tests 
are applied in regard to hearing and eyesight. On 
ability to catch the sound of a distant signal, or to 
discover the red or green eye of the semaphore blink- 
ing through the darkness and the storm of a winter 
night, depends the safety of untold lives and property. 
In addition, therefore, to the ordinary apparatus of 
an oculist’s shop there is an instrument devised par- 
ticularly for use among railroad men, which shows the 
red and green lights of the signals diminishing, as the 
instrument is manipulated, down to the size of a pin- 
head. Everybody knows that color-blindness brings 
no more frequent error than the mistaking of red for 
green and vice versa. The man who can follow these 
changing spots of color with accuracy away to the 
last diminution is a man that you can safely trust 
yourself to, even in traversing the labyrinthine mazes 
of a great railroad-yard at express speed. The man 
in the Harriman employ who cannot do it is trans- 
ferred to some branch of service where a mistaken 
signal does not mean death and destruction. 

The second of these cars has to do with the famil- 
iarity of the men with the signal system, and their 
intelligence and skill in the interpretation of tele- 
graphed train orders—in short, with all the problems 
which confront the locomotive engineer, trainman, or 
switchman in the doing of his momentous work. 

They are double-tracking, as I have said before, the 
Union Pacific lines between Omaha and Ogden as fast 
as it can be done. There are already constructed 
291-21/100th miles, in different locations where upon 
study of the reports of movement the greatest conges- 
tion of traffic was found to exist. Another stretch of 


72-94/100 miles is now being made, and all these . 


sections it is the purpose of the management to unite 
with the greatest possible rapidity. This memoran- 
dum may seem to be dragged in by the ears, but rail- 
roal employees will tell you quickly enough that a 
congestion of freight which involves the holding of 
six freight trains at one small station for a matter of 
hours, in order to keep the line clear and let the 
“hurry-up” trains go on ahead, bears with vital 
directness upon their competence and sagacity in in- 
terpreting orders. 

The filed charts which show the movement of trains 
for twenty-four hours over a division would be a 
puzzle eto any but a railroad man. To the layman 
they look like nothing so much as a confused cobweb 
of thin pen traceries crossing each other in all sorts 
of irregular directions. Each line represents a train, 
and the intersections at all sorts of angles show how 
they progress toward their destinations, one passing 
another here or there until the whole operation seems 
unutterably confused. 

But all this is done upon telegraph orders, and the 
direction of their movements, dictated by the distant 
despatcher, is like to the handling of an army corps. 
In manipulating these multitudinous units it is 
necessary to issue momentary orders, one contradict- 


ing another oftentimes within a space of a few 
minutes, as to which train shall have right of way 
and the point to which it is to proceed. It is part of 
the business of an engineman to know instantly, 
when the orders seem to conflict, which of the two 
he is to follow. Failure to do so would probably 
result in piling a train of fifty or sixty freight cars 
over an embankment, or in an extreme case converting 
a through passenger train into wreckage and de- 
stroying perhaps hundreds of lives. 

The rules by which these questions of interpreta- 
tion and precedence are controlled are as complicated 
as can be, but they are formulated in black and 
white, and the little book which holds them is the 
manual and gospel of the engineer’s service. 

In the examination car is a great portfolio hung 
upon an easel, and on its pages is inscribed a multi- 
tude of train orders, all constituting problems of the 
sort I have indicated, which it is the duty of the 
engineman to solve. Similar tests, without number, 
are given to switchmen, trainmen, and the rest. 

The third car is filled with air-brake apparatus. It 
is not too much to say that all railroading at the 
present day hangs upon familiarity with and efficient 
operation of the air brake. Within the car is appa- 
ratus representing the air-brake equipment of a long 
train. An expert lectures on the history of the ap- 
pliance, from its first rude invention down to its 


present complicated stage, and the problems which he’ 


gives are practical ones. The brake on any one of 
these cars can be thrown out of order in a dozen 
different ways, and the test of the trainman is to 
correct the difficulty in such a manner that his train 
can proceed without loss of time. In the same car 
instruction is given and examination made upon the 
management of car lights, heating-plant, and all 
similar mechanism. 

But whatever be the need for competence in opera- 
tion it is equally important that the appliances them- 
selves, the material of which the road is constructed, 
should be of the first class. To this end there is main- 
tained at Omaha a chemical and testing department, 
which passes upon every ounce of material and every 
piece of apparatus that goes into the maintenance and 
equipment of the lines. There are from fifty to a 


hundred men, under direction of the head of this 
department, journeying about the country making 


tests of all sorts of things. They test coal, wood, 
engines, and every item of machinery. Nothing from 
which any complaint or difficulty or accident can by 
any means originate escapes this scrutiny, which is 
chemical as well as visual and mechanical, All water 
supply is tested, not alone that for use of the cars and 
stations, but even the wells from which cattle are 
watered on their way to Eastern abattoirs. Western 
cattlemen have been known to charge the death of 
animals in shipment to the water furnished them 
from railroad wells by the way. Only chemical test 
of this supply from week to week can safeguard the 
company against loss from this quarter. 

The mass of detail of this nature incident to the 
conduct of a great railroad is utterly beyond belief 
and certainly beyond description. Add to it the great 
and complicated machines for law, for advertising, for 
accounting, for the protection and trial of inventions, 
and the million other things which come into railroad 
operation, and the magnitude of the railroad man- 
ager’s interests, duties, and difficulties begins dimly 
to dawn upon you. Once upon a time the railroads 
in the West, on sections where movement of trains 
was infrequent, were compelled to keep hundreds of 
men busy at intervals during the open season in mow- 
ing the weeds from tracks to prevent prairie and 
forest fires. To-day it is done by a machine—a Union 
Pacifie invention—which passes back and forth over 
a stretch of twenty-five miles daily and burns them 
off by means of a gasoline air-blast. 

Now, to do all this requires a myriad of men. When 
Mr. Harriman began the building of his system 69,- 
369 men were employed on the lines which he now con- 
trols. To-day the number has risen, even although 
the mileage has been decreased by the sale of useless 
or unremunerative branches, to a total of 114,181, not 
counting those engaged in the building of new lines. 
As this number grows, and it will continue to grow, 
even faster grows the problem of properly caring for 
this multitude. Let alone the stupendous task of look- 
ing after the Western farmer and teaching him good 
agriculture, keeping track of the business on every 
branch of the line, making it possible, as Mr. Hill 
said, for men to live there and make money, this 
problem of securing good employees, of protecting 
their health, insuring their comfort and contentment, 
providing them with education to fit them for better 
and higher things, guarding their families against 
loss, and all kindred matters, is a‘ job that would 
be enough for one corporation to’ handle, but it is 
only a single incident in the universal activities of a 
great railroad. c 

I believe the men on the Harriman lines are as 
contented and as loyal to the company that employs 
them as railroad men anywhere. I believe their differ- 
ences with the employment are adjusted upon as 
friendly and rational a basis as is possible in this 
day and age. Mingling both with directive officers 
and with employees, one cannot but be impressed with 
the evident desire of both sides to do the fair thing. 
There is no fine-spun sentimental feeling, but there 
is a patent leaning toward the square deal. This finds ex- 
pression on the part of the management in many ways. 
There is a hospital system which is not surpassed in 
excellence anywhere. In the hands of every employee 
is a book giving the name, address, and office hours of 
the surgeons at every town on the line big enough to 
support a surgeon. The base or general hospital of 
the Southern Pacific in San Francisco was destroyed 
at the time of the earthquake, and at present 
there is being built, to replace it, an establishment 
which will rank in point of equipment and personnel 
with any in the world. An insignificant charge is 
made for the maintenance of this system—fifty cents 
a month, which covers all requirement of medical at- 
tendance on the part of the employee and, under 

(Continued on page 30.) 

















The Car in which Employees must demonstrate their complete Acquaintance with Air Brakes of every Kind 
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A Colonial Navy for the South Pacific 


By Hugh H. Lusk, Ex-Member of the New Zealand Cabinet 









Pra ee ii visit of the American fleet to the 
Ets ees Australian ports has given a tre- 

dn mendous impetus to the movement 

(j for a national navy in the Antipodes. 
Gx5 The welcome given to the fleet both 
YN in New Zealand and in Australia 
has fully realized the most sanguine 
expectations we had formed, and it 
: cannot be doubted that in this way 
the cruise, which some people could only regard as a 
threat and ground of offence to other nations, has pro- 
duced results already tending toward the peace and 
prosperity of the countries facing the world’s greatest 
ocean. It seems more than probable, however, that in 
ene respect at least results will follow on the visit 
of the fleet which we had not expected, but which can 
hardly fail to affect the future of the Pacific in no 
small degree. The visit, as we saw it, was calculated 
to act as a great object-lesson, showing not only what 
the sea-power of America really was, but suggesting 
that in case of need it could and would be used to pro- 
tect the rights of her people, and to advance the 
legitimate interests of the civilization which may be 
termed European, in contrast to that of Asia. There 
need be no hesitation in admitting that this object- 
lesson was specially intended for the benefit of Japan, 
and other nations of Mongolia, who might be in some 
danger of supposing they had a free hand for the de- 
velopment of their own policies in the Pacific, owing 
to the distance which had already proved Japan’s most 
valuable ‘ally in her war with Russia. The visit to the 
young kindred nations of Australasia, if it bore any 
of the character of an object-lesson at all, was intended 
to do so only to the extent of assuring them of the 
friendliness of America, and showing them that on 
oeeasion that friendship might be important. As far 
as this goes the cruise has undoubtedly answered its 
purpose; but it would seem to have done a good deal 
more than this, and has proved to be an object-lesson 
in an unexpected way to the people of Australia, and 
no doubt to some extent also to those of New Zealand. 

It must be remembered that the position occupied 
by America in the northern Pacific, as the representa- 
tive of European civilization and commerce, is now 
oecupied in the southern part of the great ocean by 
the new nations of Australia and New Zealand. 
Should this civilization and commerce be met by any- 
thing like an aggressive policy of Mongolian expan- 
sion, it is certain that the young Anglo-Saxon nations 
of the south will suffer as much as if not more than 
America in the struggle that must follow. If it 
should take the form of extensive migrations of the 
Mongolian peoples, these will certainly follow the line 
of least resistance, and that would, beyond all ques- 
tion, in the first instance lead southward to Aus- 
tralia’s northern coast. The danger has been appre- 
ciated by the statesmen of the Commonwealth for 
some time, but the remedy has been difficult to find. 
The coast line of the Australian continent is probably 
nearly, if not quite, eight thousand miles in length, 
and as more than one-half of it is almost wholly un- 
settled, it becomes evident that it can only be pro- 
tected from unwelcome intruders by a patrol fleet; 
hitherto this has been entirely wanting. The Common- 
wealth of Australia, like the Dominion of New 
Zealand, has now for more than fifty years been an 
entirely self-governing community. It has paid no 
taxes to Great Britain. It has carried on its govern- 
ment, its parliaments, and its courts of justice, indeed, 
in the name of the sovereign of Great Britain; but 
this, and the fact that once in five years the British 
cabinet appoints somebody as a governor-general, whose 
functions are almost entirely ornamental, form practi- 
cally the only connection, except what may be called 
a sentimental loyalty, and very intimate relations of 
commerce with the mother country. More than ten 
years ago an arrangement was come to between the 
imperial government—as it had then become the fash- 
ion to call it—and the governments of Australia and 
New Zealand, by which the colonies agreed to pay a 
yearly subsidy, on condition that a certain number 
of men-of-war should always be kept on the Aus- 
tralian station with headquarters at Sydney; and this 
subsidy, which was originally arranged for five years, 
has since been twice renewed and at least once in- 
creased in amount. The duties of this fleet do not 
extend to more than the general protection of the sea- 
going shipping of England and the colonies in the 
South Pacific, and do not in any way include such a 
patrol service as would become absolutely necessary 
in case of an aggressive migration of Mongolian 
peoples to the unsettled parts of Australia. It need 
hardly be said that the colonial governments, while 
paying a subsidy to the British admiralty for the 
services of the Australian Squadron, can exercise no 
direct authority over its movements. The admiral in 
command takes his orders from England, and though 
the officer has been of late years increasingly careful 
to oblige the colonial authorities, there is no pretence 
on his part of looking to them for instructions. On 
the occasion of the last renewal of the naval subsidy 
agreement, the question of the unsatisfactory nature of 
the arrangement was discussed in the Parliament of 
the Commonwealth, and it was then suggested that 
some better plan must ere long be adopted, but al- 
though matters went so far that the Premier promised 
to consider and suggest a scheme by which better 
provision might be secured, the matter was allowed 
after a time to drop. 

The visit of the American fleet has, not unnaturally, 
revived the question of an Australian fleet in a more 
acute form than before. The fact that a world-power 
like America has found it advisable to send a great war 
fleet into the Pacific, as an evidence of her prepared- 
ness to maintain her rights and, if need be, to defend 


















her territory and people, naturally called special atten- 
tion to the helplessness of Australia herself, in ease 
of necessity arising. That the colonies of Austral- 
asia are parts of the British Empire has up to the 
present time been an almost unmixed advantage to 
their people, and it is one which is fully recognized 
by a very large majority; but it cannot be doubted 
that there is another side to the question, or that it 
is one which every year will render more prominent. 
Tor more than half a century—that is to say, for 
nearly two generations—the people have been abso- 
lutely self-governing in all that concerns their own 


affairs; the time has nearly come when the question 
will be asked, in a tone that must be answered, whether 
the possession and control of their own continent, and 
the means that alone can insure it, are not essentially 
a part of the business of the Australian people, which 
cannot safely be left in any hands but their own. If 
Australia is to be for the Australians, and not, it may 
well be, for a mixed population of which Mongolia 
will supply a large, perhaps an overwhelming propor 
tion, Australia herself, and her own people, must have 
the means of regulating and, if need be, preventing 
such immigration. Nothing short of a war fleet can 
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supply such means; and it must be a war fleet that is 
under the control of the Australian and not of the 
Iinglish authorities. Such really is the position that 
confronts the people of the Commonwealth; and it is 
one, and perhaps the most far-reaching, of the results 
of the visit of the American fleet. that it has been 
brought to the front by the object-lesson which the 
fleet supplied. 

Australia, it is to be remembered, is a rich country, 
with a people already much more numerous, and very 
much more wealthy, than several of the countries of 
Europe that are wholly independent and maintain 
fleets and armies of their own. The question, there- 
fore, is not one of cost. Australia could build a war 
fleet at once, far more easily, as far as the means of 
paying for and maintaining it go, than any one of 
the states of South America. She has already militia 


and volunteer forces, and even the nucleus of a stand- , 


ing army, the efficiency of which was fully proved 
during the Boer war, to which she voluntarily sent 
more than 18,000 men; the question that is really at 
issue is how far the addition of a colonial fleet to a 
colonial army would prove .to be the first step toward 
the breaking up of the Empire. There cannot be a 
doubt that te’ English eyes in England it would have 
that appearance; and the appearance would not be 
entirely misleading. Australians and New-Zealanders 
are in the habit even now of calling the British Islands 
by the affectionate name of home; but, to a consider- 
able extent the name is misleading. Call England by 
what name they may, it is really Australia or New 
Zealand, as the case may be, that is “ home” to them; 
and if there should ever come a serious question, in- 
volving the rights and interests of the people. in 
which England stood on one side and they on the 
other, there would not be a moment’s doubt of the 
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result. No such question, it is true, has arisen so 
far; but it needs no prophetic inspiration to foresee 
the great probability of its doing so at no very dis- 
tant time. An empire such as that of England is to- 
day is no more than a great experiment, the result 
of which only the future can declare. One thing, how- 
ever, the experience of the past renders practically 
certain—only unity of interests and an absolute 
equality in the councils of such a world-wide empire 
can possibly hold it together for any long time. Eng- 
land has done well by her colonies of distant Aus- 
tralasia, and their people fully recognize the fact; if 
she means to hold them with her, as part of the Em- 
pire, she must take them before long into a complete 
and equal partnership. The agitation set on foot by 
the visit of the fieet will lead within a short time to 
the beginning of an Australian navy for the special 
purposes of Australian defence. That fleet, like the 
land forces of the Commonwealth to-day, will be under 
the entire control of the cabinet, which represents the 
Parliament of Australia. It will take its orders not 
from the British admiralty, but from the colonial 
War-Office in Melbourne or Sydney, and while this no 
more implies trouble than the fact that the land 
forees of the Commonwealth do so to-day, it will 
inevitably render more strong the feeling of independ- 
ence both in the people and in their government. Such 
an effect of America’s great object-lesson was certainly 
not expected nor intended; yet in a greater or Izss 
degree it is one that is sure to follow. After all, in- 
deed, it can only hasten an issue that was sure to 
arise within a few years, and it would be a curious, 
but by no means an unnatural, fate that assigned to 
America the part of unintentionally bringing about the 
new development of the voung nations of kindred race 
in the South Pacifie. 


GERMANY’S FUTURE EMPEROR 

















The little boy shown standing beside the baby- 

carriage is the future ruler of Germany, and is 

now two years old. His brother in the carriage 

was born last year. They are the sons of Crown- 
Prince Wilhelm 








THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION AND ITS PROBABLE EFFECTS 


By Howard Schenck Mott 


’ 


2H hopes of “bumper” crops in 
" which, a couple of months ago, not 
only Wall Street, but the country at 
large, indulged, are being somewhat 
> subdued as the season ends. Indeed, 
according to precedent, it would be 
a most unusual thing if the remark- 
able early promise had been fulfilled. 
The report of the Department ot 
Agriculture, issued on the Sth of September, showed 
that all the crops had suffered deterioration during 
the month of August, most of the deterioration taking 
place toward the end of the month. Some further de- 
terioration probably occurred during the first week of 
September, due to unfavorable weather conditions. 
Altogether, the report was received somewhat as a 
disappointment. 

How important the decline in condition may be can 
he determined by comparisons. The estimated crop 
of winter wheat a month ago was 425,940,000 bushels 
as against 409,442,000 bushels on August 1, 1907, and 
an actual yield last year, as finally determined, of 
403,908,000 bushels. The estimated crop of spring 





bushels. As actual yields sometimes show larger and 
sometimes smaller figures than the September 1 esti- 
mates, it will probably be safe to compare these Sep- 
tember 1 estimates with the final figures of last year. 
In this way it will be found that the total wheat crop 
this year will probably amount to 666,796,000 bushels 
against a total crop last year of 634,087,000 bushels. 
This year’s wheat crop, therefore, will have been ex- 
ceeded only five times in the history of the country, 
namely, in 1898 with 675,148,705 bushels, in 1901 with 
748,460,218 bushels, in 1902 with 670,063,008 bushels, 
in 1905 with 692,979,489 bushels, and in 1906 with 
735,560,970 bushels. 

The corn crop promise as of September 1, 1908, is 
for a total yield of 2,595,000,000 bushels. This com- 
pares with an actual yield last year of 2,592,320,000 
bushels. In only two years, namely, 1905, when 2,707,- 
993,542 bushels were harvested, and in 1906, when 
2,927,416,091 bushels were gathered, has the actual 
harvest of corn exceeded the September 1 promise of 
the present year. The indicated crop of oats this year 
is 825,908,000 bushels, compared with an actual yield 
last year of 754,443,000 bushels. The figures for this 
year have been exceeded only four times, namely, in 
1902, when the record crop of 987,842,712 bushels was 
harvested; in 1904 with 894,595,552 bushels; in 1905 
with 950,216,197 bushels; and in 1906 with 964,904,- 
522 bushels. 

So tar, then, as the size of this year’s crops is con- 
cerned, providing early frosts do not materially lower 
the yield of corn, the tarmers will have little to com- 
plain of, and the country may be said to have fared 
reasonably well. There are other phases of the situa- 
tion, however, that are of opposite interest to different 
classes in the community. They grow out of the fact 
that the price of wheat at Chicago is from twenty-five 
cents to thirty cents a bushel higher than at this time 
in either 1905 or 1906, the two years of the greatest 
abundance of this cereal in the United States. Recent 
prices of both corn and oats also are above the average 
for this time of year. 

The coincidence of good crops and high prices, from 
the farmer’s point of view, must be regarded as a most 
fortunate event, especially as this year’s good fortune 


follows several vears of unusual prosperity for the 
agricultural community. The farmers of the United 
States as a class were practically uninjured by last 
fall’s panic and this year’s depression, and the present 
prospect is that their prosperity will continue un- 
abated. As the agricultural portion of the population 
is by far the largest single class in the United States, 
the maintenance of their consuming power on a high 
level cannot fail to be productive of a certain stimulus 
to returning general prosperity of a very powerful 
kind; for the farmer bases his purchases of manu- 
factured goods upon the income yielded by his broad 
acres. In addition to the direct traffic in low-grade 
freight which abundant crops give to the railroads, 
the maintenance of the farmer’s consuming power, 
enabling him to purchase manufactured goods, will 
afford the railroads during the coming year an in- 
crease in traffic that is of a higher grade and is 
better paying. The more or less incidental beneficial 
effects of the present agricultural situation in the 
United States, at this juncture in our industrial 
affairs, can hardly be overestimated. 

When it is considered, however, that the present is 
a period of acute depression, with a great many fac- 
tories still closed down, with thousands of men out of 
work and many families on the verge of starvation, 
a sustained increase in the cost of living, such as 
these agricultural conditions impose, cannot be looked 
upon as an unmixed blessing. In a previous article 
the fact that commodity prices ceased to decline and 
started a renewed advance on June 1 of this year was 
referred to. So far as the index numbers of the prices 
of commodities may be taken as a guide to the cost of 
living—and probably it is approximately exact—the 
outlook for the laboring man dependent upon a stipu- 
lated rate of wages. upon irregular employment, or 
upon no employment at all, is gloomy indeed. That 
such a situation not only does not warrant reduction 
in wages, but holds the potentiality of serious labor 
disturbances during the coming winter or early next 
year, is sufficiently obvious not to need extensive com- 
ment. Especially will this situation be aggravated if 
the stimulus to returning prosperity that may be 
given by increased consuming power among the 
farmers shall be slow in making itself felt, thus de- 
laying the re-employment of a large portion of the 
labor now out of work. 

It is hardly necessary to go at length into the causes 
of high prices for breadstuffs this year, for they are 
pretty well understood. Summarized, they consist, 
first, of the fact that Europe required, during the past 
year, for the feeding of her own population, a larger 
proportion than usual of this country’s exportable 
surplus, so that this year’s harvest season finds the 
visible supply of practically all grains in the United 
States greatly reduced; second, that, following these 
conditions, the present season’s harvests in Europe 
promise again to be deficient, which probably will 
necessitate heavy foreign purchases during the coming 
year of this country’s agricultural products, and 
third—probably as important as, if not more im- 
portant than, the other two causes—the population of 
the world grows rapidly each year, so that, merely in 
order to keep pace with consumptive demand, larger 
crops of grains should be raised each year not only 
in the United States, but in the whole world. In view 
particularly and only of this last fact, the present 
season’s harvests in the United States can properly be 
regarded as disappointing and even as deficient. 

Another phase of the agricultural situation resides 
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in the probable extent to which Europe will buy our 
breadstuffs at prevailing high prices. There is no 
doubt that Europe will need them, and there is no doubt 
that it will purchase considerable quantities what- 
ever prices prevail; but the question is how far Euro- 
pean people will be forced to economize by the same 
high cost of living that so profoundly affects the 
people of this country. High prices for any com- 
modity almost invariably operate to reduce exports 
of it. As consumptive demand in the United States 
will be sufficient to maintain good prices for bread- 
stuffs and may not leave any unusually large surplus 
for export, it looks as if Europe will be compelled to 
pay well for our wheat and other grains, or go without. 

The ramifications of such a condition of affairs are 
numerous. For example, the tide of foreign exchange 


rere 3 the last few weeks has-been running very de- 
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cisively inéfavor of the United States, due not so much 
to the fact that our exports have been large as to the 
fact that decreased consuming power at home has 
greatly curtailed our imports. But a foreign trade 
balance is a thing that is desirable at all times, and 
especially desirable under present financial conditions. 
The indications do not, just nok, point to any ma- 
terial increase in our imports in the near future. On 
the other hand, the enforced position of Europe may 
make for us a certain amount of foreign exchange 
through sales of our breadstuffs at high prices—an 
amount possibly as large as would be realized by sales 
of larger quantities at lower prices. So far as the mone- 
tary situation of the country is concerned, this consti- 
tutes a very favorable element in the financial outlook. 

In passing it is interesting to note, during this 
Presidential election year, the comparative absence of 
discontent among the farmers. This is in strong con- 
trast with several periods of like character. On it 
may reasonably be based expectations of a Republican 
victory at the polls on election day that otherwise 
could not justly be entertained in a national election 
following a panic and a year of depression. How far 
the farmers may be influenced in their political adher- 
ence this year by a more intelligent understanding of 
the adverse effects of a protective tariff upon them as 
consumers is rendered doubtful by the fact that even 
the Republicans advocate tariff revision. In any event, 
the farmer obviously has less reason to desire a 
change in the administration of affairs at Washington 
than has the laboring population of the larger cities, 
which is nominally Democratic. The election in Ver- 
mont on September 1 apparently sustained the view 
that the farmer will not change his allegiance this 
year. As a force making for conservatism in national 
affairs, therefore, the present agricultural situation 
may conceivably be regarded as of some influence. 

The stock market hesitated somewhat when the gov- 
ernment crop report was issued, evidently being in 
doubt exactly how to construe it. Further reflection, 
possibly somewhat along the lines of this discussion 
of agricultural conditions, gave to the market renewed 
buoyancy. There is no doubt that the stock market 
has gone to considerable lengths in the matter of “ dis- 
counting ” good crops and returning prosperity. it 
has presented, however, over a period of months, one 
of the usual phases of such a process, namely, the 
inability of the “ public * to sympathize with the ad- 
vance in prices. Consequently, until recently at any 
rate, stocks were not widely distributed, and they may, 
even yet, remain in some volume in the hands of 
strong holders who are content to await the actual 
return of prosperity before selling. 
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The Thinkers 


AFTER a stifling day at the office the 
thought of Sally’s garden was alluring. 
Its shaded paths, its dark green lawns and 
cool, comfortable seats came before me 
in a charming mental picture, not the 
least attractive feature of which was Sal- 
ly’s self. She would be dressed in a pale, 
refreshing green or a rosy pink or a dainty 
white or a diaphanous blue or—but why 
try to decide which of her gowns Sally 
would be wearing? She was sure to be 
adorable in any of them. 

The suggestion came to me strongly to 
go there. I can look back now and see 
that something quite outside myself was 
impelling me. I have always been a great 
believer in the Unseen World, so to speak. 
The thoughtless may laugh, but I know 
just as well as can be that there. are 
things going on around us all the time 
that we cannot understand. Sally _be- 
lieves‘in it too, it has always been a sort 
of bond between us. Why, hang it all, 
how else can you account for the premoni- 
tions people have, and letters crossing 
each other, and all that sort of thing, you 
know? I have quite a nice little collec- 
tion of stories of such things, and all of 
them true, because they have happened 
to friends of my friends. There is a 
thread of similarity running through them 
all that clearly proves to me that there is 
a principle in it somewhere. That, and 
what happened afterward, is what makes 
me feel so sure that I was led to Sally’s 
garden. 

She had on the pale, refreshing green, 
and was setting a little table with chilled 
tea and lettuce sandwiches and_ things 
like that. 

“You see, I am waiting for you!” she 
called, gayly, when I appeared. “ You 
. deserve a medal for being exactly on 
time.” 

I stopped in surprise. ‘“ Were you ex- 
pecting me, Sally?” I questioned. 

“ Of course I was,” she returned. “ Why 
shouldn’t I be expecting you after you 
had said that you would come?” 

“ But I had not said that I would come,” 
I contradicted her. 

Sally looked her amazement. “Have 
you forgotten last evening?” she asked. 

“J have not,’ I answered, decidedly. 
“T spent it in the office working like a 
slave over that old Safford case, and did- 
n't get home at all until after eleven.” 

Sally sank on a bench. “#% cannot un- 
derstand it,’ she murmure@, én wonder. 

I sat down beside her. “Tell me all 
about it, Sally,” I urged, and took her hand 
to reassure her. 

“Why, you see, it was this way,” she 
explained. “I was sitting behind the 
vines on the piazza last evening when 
some one came whistling up the street and 
stopped just in front of me. ‘Is that your 
white dress? I can’t see in the darkness,’ 





he said; and I said, ‘ Yes, is that your 
whistle? I can’t tell when the breeze 
blows,’ and he laughed, and I knew he 
was you. Then you said that you had 
been very busy lately, but that you would 
try to leave the office early to-day and 
come around about half-past four. Don’t 
you remember it at all?” she inquired, 
anxiously. 

I shook my head gravely, and then we 
both knew that we were in the presence 
of a mystery. 

“There is only one explanation,’ I 
remarked, presently. “The Unseen Forces 
have been working again, and we are un- 
able to trace the operation.” 

“T read of a queer case in a magazine 
story the other day,” said Sally, thought- 
fully. “A girl sat thinking of a certain 
man, and suddenly he appeared before her, 


only he really was not there at all, you | 


know. He had sent his astral body to 
talk to her, and she could not tell the 
difference. Do you suppose our case is 
like that?” 

“T could tell better if I knew what 
you were thinking about on the piazza,” 
I replied. 

Sally blushed divinely, but shook her 
head. “Oh, I would hot dream of tell- 
ing that!” she protested. 

“In the interest of science!” I begged. 

“Well, in the interest of science, per- 
haps,” she yielded, reluctantly. I took 
her other hand to encourage her a little. 

“T was thinking about you,” she con- 
fessed, charmingly. 

“That settles it, then,’ I said, trium- 
phantly. “Sally, there is a bond between 
us—you feel it and I feel it; we were 
born for one another!” 

“Oh, do you really think so?” queried 
Sally. 

““T know it,” I answered, so firmly that 
she was convinced, and I kissed her a good 
many times, and we both felt sure that 
we were working out our destinies. Our 
future was settled then and there; it only 
remained to perfect our plans. 

“T am so happy,” confided Sally, en- 
gagingly. ‘“ To marry a man who believes 
as I do about these important things. I 
simply cannot bear a person who scoffs 
at the Unseen World. For my part, I 
ean never doubt again, because, at last, 
you know, we have ‘ caught, for a moment, 
the powers at play!’” 

I don’t know where Sally found those 
words, but she reads a great deal when- 
ever she has time. People talk about the 
idleness of the modern society girl, but I 
think that is very unjust. When a girl 
rides and swims and plays tennis and 
drives her own car, as Sally does, it 
leaves very little time for idling around, 
but the thoughtless never bother to rea- 
son out a thing like that. 

“T am-so glad,” I said, “that I could 
get off to keep this unknown appoint- 
ment, There was poor Billy Wilbur down 





at the office had an engagement for half- 
past four, and couldn’t get away at all.” 

Even as I spoke I saw a change come 
over Sally; her happy face clouded piti- 
fully. 

“Tell me what troubles you, Sally?” I 
implored her. 

“It is a dreadful idea, but could, oh, 
could it have been Billy who talked with 
me last evening? Let me try to remem- 
ber clearly. Yes, now that I think of it, 
there was a little dog following the man, 
though I did not connect. them at the 
time. It must have been Billy and his 
little Fluff!” 

My amazement was crowded out by ad- 
miration. Who but Sally would have put 
aside her own personal feelings and future 
happiness in this incomparable way in 
order to make a thorough search after 
truth! I was enchanted. I felt more 
drawn to her than ever. 

“Wait, Sally!” I exclaimed. ‘ There 
must be some solution of this inexplicable 
affair. Why am I here to-day instead of 
Billy? There is a design in it, but it is 
more complex than we at first thought. 
You see, I couldn’t leave the office last 
evening, and the Unseen Forces must have 
known it perfectly well, so they sent 
Billy along to make the appointment for 
me. That left you expecting me, then I 
was inspired to come to you, and Billy 
was detained. Oh, it is as clear as day- 
light! ‘To those who know nothing of the 
operations of the Unseen World such mys- 
teries seem unfathomable, but to thinkers, 
like us, who plunge below the surface of 
things, they are perfectly plain.” 

* Beautifully plain!” said Sally. 





Menage of French Deputies 


THE member of the French Chamber of 
Deputies receives something less than $5 
a day, which is in France considered a 
high salary. : 

Members of the Chamber of Deputies are 
not expected to have a carriage and pair, 
and although they generally come from the 
bourgeoisie, which is the French middle 
class, their private incomes are often 
very limited. Luckily the deputy’s wife 
lives in a country where ostentation and 
the cult of appearance are deemed bad 
form and evineing lack of education, so 
there is no need to live: above one’s posi- 
tion, as is too often the case in Eng- 
land. 

Out of the $1800 salary allowed by the 
state, and perhaps another $700, private 
income from the wife’s dowry or his own 
profession or business, the deputy will 
probably pay a rent of $400 a year and 
have two servants at $60 and $90. Reg- 
ular taxes are generally small, owing to 
such necessities as food, matches, etc., be- 
ing subject to duty. 
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Food is the next item which has to be 
reckoned with, and takes the greatest 
amount off the family budget, $1000 be- 
ing a reasonable margin for four persons, 
including two children. Food in France 
is dearer than in America, although a 
French meal is far less costly than the 
American dinner of roast joints and veg- 
etables; but this is owing to the fact that 
the French cook is a perfect mistress of 
the art of making dainty dishes out of 
what would very often be thrown away by 
the American domestic. 

As a rule, French boys and girls are 
sent to day lycées (state public schools), 
for which a fee of about $100 a year is 
paid for either girl or boy, and as the fam- 
ily is not often a large one a sum of 
$200 covers the children’s school eduea 
tion. 

The next figure on the list of our dep- 
uty’s budget is an important one, for it 
is the dress allowance. This, next to food, 
is the most serious item, which after long 
discussion is probably put down at $500 
for the whole family, and portioned out 
as required by each individual. 

How the Frenchwoman can manage to 
iook so smart on such a moderate allow- 
ance is a mattter of instinct and educa- 
tion. From childhood she has been taught 
to save her pocket-money and economize 
her dresses. The importance of looking 
neat and tidy is drilled into the girl from 
babyhood upward, together with the ab- 
solute necessity of making her clothes 
last. : 

The most thrifty Frenchwoman will take 
a cab home when caught with her finer- 
ies in a light shower, where a smartly 
dressed American woman will scramble 
into a street-car, where her clothes will 
come into contact with the dirt and damp 
of the public vehicle and its passengers, to 
the no small detriment of her attire. 

A Frenchwoman always appears to be 
in the fashion, and here again, as in cook- 
ing, she excels in turning everything to 


‘ advantage; arranging last year’s clothes 


in such a way that, with the addition of 
a smart bow and an elegant twist of lace, 
she effects «1 modish metamorphosis with 
a minimum expense. Chiffon, the idol of 
a certain class of American woman, is 
very seldom indulged in by the practical 
deputy’s wife, who knows that it quickly 
looks shabby, cannot be washed, and costs 
more to clean by chemical process than it 
is worth. 

The deputy’s travelling expenses are nil, 
as the railway lines are under the control 
of the state, which issues free passes to 
all the deputies, and often at midsummer 
gives them a family ticket to enable them 
to take their brood for a seaside or coun 
try holiday. 

Thus it is that without automobile and 
an expensive establishment the French 
deputy manages to live in comfort and to 
maintain a good appearance, 
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(Continued from page 25.) 
certain conditions, of his family also, and that is a 
pretty cheap doctor’s bill. The total receipts of the 
hospital fund for 1907 were $618,529; expenditures, 
$517,433, and a balance therefore remains in the 
Hospital Fund of $101,096, which is being put back 
into hospital equipment. 

A liberal pension establishment is also maintained. 
All over the lines are club-houses with sleeping quar- 
ters, billiard-rooms, reading-rooms, libraries, baths, 
gymnasiums, and sometimes educational establish- 
ments. Schools for the training of apprentices are 
kept up in all the principal places, and a special en- 
deavor is made to keep the surroundings of shops and 
stations, the sanitary equipment wherever men are em- 
ployed, up to a high standard of condition. : 

Taken by and large, from every viewpoint, whether 
of humanity or of business, the person who approaches 
its consideration without prejudice cannot fail, I 
think, to be impressed with the greatness of the 
Harriman system in its etliical as well as its physical 
sense. To me it represents in highest sublimation the 
principle of consolidation, of which in these latter 
years politicians, agitators, and self-chosen solvers of 
everybody’s problems have made so great a bugaboo. 

Of the magnitude of the plan by which Mr. Harri- 
man has consolidated into one co-operative and unit 
system a great number of unrelated and conflicting 
properties, many of them hitherto of small worth or 
service, there can be no question. That it involves a 
much wider consolidation, the taking in of more rail- 
roads and the service of a still greater area, is not 
difficult to believe. That such combination means 
other than good for every industrious person within 
the range of influence of the system certainly has not 
yet been made clear. 

To say that such welding together of railroad sys- 
tems puts a tremendous power into the hands of one 
man or one set of men cannot, in the light of present 
conditions, offset the manifest benefits. Railroads to- 
day are so hemmed about by restrictive laws, so abso- 
lutely under control of the people through commis- 
sions, that it is almost ridiculous to suppose they 
could do otherwise than walk the straight and narrow 
way, even if they were so inclined. They have less 
latitude for the making of money in their business 
than ‘any merchant or manufacturer, small or great. 
It is, therefore, only rational to dismiss many counts 
of the ancient indictments that have been urged, either 
with honest or dishonest motives, against them as a 
whole, and to consider the necessity of their present 
form of development for coping with the work that 
lies before them. 

The railroad is primarily a public servant. In the 
old times when railroads were family affairs they 
had much more the color of private business. They 
were full of abuse and questionable operations. They 
were milked for the benefit of private purses and used 
as a means of political misdoing, but as instruments 
for the performance of the country’s work they were 
in a large measure lame, incompetent, and inadequate. 
It is not unreasonable to say that if the old system of 
individual railroads over fragmentary distances were 
still in vogue the transportation of the country, in 
such press of business, for example, as obtained in 
August, 1907, would be in a state of inextricable con- 
fusion. This is plain common sense, and every shipper 
knows it. 

Looking at railroad consolidation in its plainly 
visible results, as they certainly should appear, if any- 
where, in the Harriman lines, there remain only a 
few fundamental questions upon which the advantages 
of such unification should be judged. If railroads can 
be operated better, more cheaply, more efficiently, at a 
saving of time, with assurance of greater safety both 
to life and property: if the economy resultant from 
unit operation bears fruit in a relatively cheaper 
service to the patrons, whether passengers or shippers 
of freight, and admits of extension of facilities to 
places that have not enjoyed them, it shouid be plain 
that consolidation, under proper control, makes for 
the best public service, and is a thing to be desired 
rather than dreaded and condemned. 

The improvement in passenger service must in fair- 
ness be considered as clear gain to the public, for 
every railroad man knows that a railroad which de- 
pended upon passenger business for its maintenance 
could not remain solvent for a month. The provision 
of the highest possible form of motive power and the 
resultant speed in travel, the comfort, and even 
luxuries, that attend upon a journey under modern 
conditions, the elahorate and expensive system of 
block signals and other equipment that make for 
safety and quickness, all are directly traceable to con- 
solidation, its economies, its unit control, and the co- 
operation of parts, and no less so to the large finan- 


cial ability of a great system, without which these 
conveniences would not be possible. In the shipment 
of freight the old method of transferring a car at co- 
incident points from one line to another, with the 
necessary rebilling and other causes of delay, can 
hardly be compared with the modern one, which takes 
charge of the car at point of shipment and carries 
it through to its destination, safeguarded by all the 
most modern devices, watched over at every stage 
of its journey by the same agency and with every pos- 
sible force applied from beginning to end for its 
prompt expedition. 

A great system, as I have endeavored to show, 
serves best the purpose of opening up new territories. 
The building of railroad lines into an undeveloped 
country is almost always an unprofitable thing by 
itself and remains so for many years. Only large 
companies which can command practically unlimited 
means could stand this expenditure and trust to the 
future to return them interest on their investment. 

The number of small individual railroads that have 
gone to the scrap pile is sufficiently eloquent on this 
subject. But what has happened to the multitudinous 
branch lines which, in the course of nine years, have 
been taken in by the Harriman system tells the other 
side of the story. Their old, battered rails have been 
thrown away, their tumble-down rolling-stock replaced 
with engines of redoubled strength and cars of the 
latest pattern and larger capacity, their schedule of 
train service multiplied in adequacy and their rates 
of transportation reduced. 

The enormous expenditures made in the reformation 
of service and equipment, not alone on small lines, but 
on the greater ones, when taken into a consolidation, 
could never be effected by any other means. How 
long would it have been before the former manage- 
ments of the Harriman lines would have been in shape 
to build the Lucin Cut-off for the saving of two 
hours’ time, at a cost of $4,000,000? What company 
without the support of an unlimited credit could have 
improved to the extent that the present management 
has done the gradients through the unproductive State 
of Nevada, for the sake of getting California’s fruits 
to market and building up the prosperity of the 
Pacific coast? What institution, smaller than the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which in itself includes over 
two hundred railroad corporations, would have dared 
to undertake the construction of the New York 
Terminal? 

A big system can do these things, because what it 
spends upon them it earns, little by little, all over the 
extent of its lines. Union Pacifie can remake a branch 
line in Oregon, bring it up to the highest standard of 
operation, and carry its business at a minimum, be- 
cause the tremendous volume of tonnage that rolls 
from the Pacific to the Mississippi provides the money 
to do it. 

Instead of maintaining at high cost a president and 
all of his relations and his wife’s, each one of these 
little lines is managed as an incident to the compre- 
hensive work of the man who sits in control in the 
offices in Omaha, Portland, or San Francisco. One of 
the grandest fruits of consolidation, if you look at it 
from the socialistic side, is the removal of a multi- 
tude of such men from sinecures. And even that has 
been perverted by people who believe in the dogmas of 
Marx. Against consolidation the cry has been loud 
and long that it threw a great number of men out of 
work by making one man perform the labor of many. 

If I were a vulgarian [ should exclaim “ Piffle!”’ 
What do the figures say? On the lines which make up 
the Harriman system of to-day, I repeat, 69,361 men 
were employed in 1901. Even with the lines that have 
been constructed since, the mileage has diminished, and 
yet in 1907 there were 45,000 more men employed in 
the Harriman system than on the constituent lines six 
years before. If it is said that this is a sporadic case, 
I refer to the International Harvester Company, which 
comprises fourteen plants. In 1901 those plants were 
separate and individual institutions, and altogether 
employed 15,062 men. In 1907 the employment rolls 
showed 23,094, an increase of over fifty per cent., and 
the average earnings of all employees had increased 
by twenty-two per cent. . 

If it were not for the economies which are pos- 
sible to unit operation over large territories, the roads 
would not have been able to run under existing 
freight rates and stand the heavy expenses incurred 
through the constantly rising prices of material and 
labor. Consolidation of roads means diversion of 
through traffic from lines which are expensive to 
operate to low-grade shorter routes, and if it is car- 
ried out on an extended scale it should mean that the 
bulk of through traffic would be carried over the lines 
that could handle it most cheaply, and so promote 
general benefits. 


Furthermore, since a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has publicly announced that 
we are about to witness the greatest car-shortage 
that the country has ever known, it is well to call 
attention to what consolidation does toward over- 
coming this difficulty. Aside from the financial 
ability to buy rolling-stock and operate it, the com- 
bining of great forces permits a much more efficient 
handling of equipment. It allows standardizing of 
locomotives and cars into a few uniform types of the 
most modern construction, with parts interchangeable 
for all of the lines. Locomotives can be assigned to 
districts where they are best adapted for the service, 
and cars can be used as of common ownership. This 
is the practice in vogue on the Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific lines, in lieu of the old one of re- 
turning cars to owners empty in order to escape per 
diem payment. ‘Thus the capacity of each car for the 
purpose of handling freight is vastly increased, and 
the shipping public is better served. 

Cars of the common system, when out of gear, are 
repaired by the line having possession of them, in- 
stead of being hauled long distances to the home line. 
And this is another saving. Shortages during the 
grain movement at the North can be relieved by the 
transfer of cars from the Southern lines, which at the 
time are not needed. Handling the equipment of asso- 
ciated lines as a unit secures greater flexibility, mini- 
mizes the distress to shippers on account of shortage, 
and inereases the freight-carrying capacity of every 
ear. This, it will be seen, not alone gives more 
efficient service to the shipper, but increases the earn- 
ing capacity of a car, and thus helps out in the great 
work of regeneration and improvement. 

The hue and ery that the consolidation of roads 
has resulted in a stifling of competition for the haul- 
ing of freight brings the answer that on the Harri- 
man lines the struggle for business as against the 
other lines of the system is as severe as it was when 
they were separately controlled. What it has brought 
about is a fixity and stability of rate. The merchant 
on the California coast to-day knows how much his 
freight is going to cost him, and he knows that his 
competitor across the way cannot get it any cheaper. 
He knows that it is fifty per cent. cheaper than the 
same service in Europe, and a quarter cheaper than it 
was here a few years back. The cutthroat procedure 
that prevailed in other days is missed by a certain 
class of people, but the benefit of this competition, so 
far as the Western country is concerned at least, 
never accrued to the consumer. The merchant ab- 
sorbed the profit, and it is a matter of record that 
the uncertainty which such competition engendered 
finally became a burden to the shippers themselves, 
and they went in delegation to the heads of traffic 
departments to beg for a cessation of the rate wars. 

There is abundant detail to show how strong a 
competitive element still exists between the different 
portions of the Harriman lines and how in the last 
analysis the common control, the head of the traffic 
department in Chicago, has to settle the differences 
and direct the route. I heard the other day of a 
merchant who appealed to the Harriman management 
to be relieved from further visitation of its competing 
freight solicitors. 

“T really must,” he said, “ have some time to con- 
duct my business. I am forced almost to the con- 
clusion that it will be necessary to select my shipping 
route as I do my doctor.” 

As between the employees of the different lines of 
the system there can be no question of their vigor in 
competition. One of them said to me the other day: 
“We are here for our rails, and the Southern Pacific 
people are here for theirs. If it comes to a showdown 
Chicago can settle it, and of course we will abide by 
that decision.” 

When the writer, to whom I referred in a preceding 
article, said, “Mr. Harriman has made of the Union 
Pacific the main artery of commerce across the con- 
tinent, and he is reaping the reward of his labors,” he 
was thinking with the mind of Wall Street, and see- 
ing with the eyes of Eastern finance. 

The Union Pacific undoubtedly is to-day the main 
channel of transcontinental traffic, but Mr. Harriman 
is not reaping the reward of his labor; he is seeing 
that labor increase. -The object of his endeavor is 
not merely to “ gather into barns”; the day of his 
harvest is not yet. 

The increment of those labors is being turned back, 
as fast as it is produced, into the further opening 
and improvement and upbuilding of the West and the 
earrying of its products. His best reward, when it 
does come, I believe, will be to have “ scattered plenty 
o’er a smiling land,” and perhaps sometime, although 
republics are ungrateful.and cynicism almost uni- 
versal, to “ read his weleome in a nation’s eyes.” 





The Mortars that Protect 


our coast-defence equipment is realized 
by very few persons. Since their in- 
stallation at numerous points on our 
coast their development has been little 
se short of phenomenal and their efficiency 
has been increased by the United States far in advance 
of any other nation. 

Mortars were used primarily to protect anchorages 
and harbors from sheltering hostile fleets, and practi- 
cally all the targets were stationary. The great ad- 
vancement made in reckoning position and in fire 
control has changed all this, and now a moving target 
can be followed with great rapidity and considerable 
accuracy. In long-distance firing the accuracy of 
a pit of mortars is equal to that of direct-fire guns 
and the execution done is far greater, since at long 
range the direct-fire shell has small chance of hitting 
a vulnerable spot because of the heavy side armor, 
and the probability of striking at an ineffective 
angle for penetration is great, but one mortar 
projectile would very likely disable a vessel, for 





the reason that it hits the deck, not the side. The 
deck armament of modern war-ships varies in 
thickness from two to five inches, the average being 
three inches. Projectiles from a _ twelve-inch steel 
mortar will penetrate deck steel three inches at short 
range, and six inches at the maximum distance. 
Therefore the deck could not resist a shell fired at 
long range, and the explosion would either occur in 
the vitals of the ship or the projectile would go 
through the bottom. Since the penetration increases 
with the range and the accuracy is a constant factor, 
the mortar becomes most effective for seacoast 
defence. 

From experiments in firing it has been ascertained 
that ten per cent. of hits can be made at all ranges 
from a pit of 12-inch mortars, and that a battery of 
eight can fire a salvo every minute. Hence we can 
say that such a battery could disable a column of 
battleships at the rate of one per minute, especially at 
the longer ranges, which extend to 12,000 yards. 

The fire from mortars is ineffective within 3500 
yards, or 2 little less, and therefore many batteries 
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our Coasts 


have been located at this distance from the body of 
water to be protected. This is illogical, because our 
short ranges can be well guarded by direct-fire guns, 
while our mortars are most valuable for long-distance 
work, where a couple of thousand yards make con- 
siderable difference. 

It has been proven that the greatest error of mortar- 
firing is the longitudinal one. The lateral error is 
less than one-fourth the length of a battleship, while 
the longitudinal one is nearly twice her beam. There- 
fore, we do not want our hostile fleet to present a 
broadside to us. If the mortar battery were placed 
in prolongation of the channel as flearly as possible, 
vessels would be forced to approach head on, and the 
length of the deck would lie in line with the greater 
error of our fire, which would be less than half the 
length of the target presented. 

With a practical arrangement of mortar batteries 
in a manner such as described, and a sufficient pro- 
tection of direct-fire guns to cover the inner radius 
of attack, our important harbors should feel secure 
from any hostile fleet. 
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Anti-Sun Treatment for 
Grapevines 


From France comes a new process for 
shielding grapevines from sudden sun- 
stroke following upon frosts. The process, 
the invention of M. Edouard Lestout, of 
Bordeaux, consists in filling small wooden 
boxes, open at the top, with an inflamma- 
ble composition consisting of a mixture 
in equal parts of resinous with earthy 
matters (clay, terra alba, and the like) 
reduced to a fine powder, and_ pressed 
into a compact mass. In the centre a 
wick extends through the compound and 
serves to kindle it. The wick, however, 
may be dispensed with and the composi- 
tion ignited by pouring a tew drops of 
alcohol, petroleum, or other inflammable 
oil over the mass and applying a match. 
These boxes, about eight inches long by 
six wide, made of pine wood ordinarily, 
are placed in line, about thirty feet apart, 
around certain areas, say of fifty acres. 

So far as grapevines are concerned, the 
most dangerous period of the year is in 
April, when the young shoots are showing 
some vigor and the juices running freely. 
Then a slight frost may mean disaster 
unless the plants are protected in some 
way. There is but little danger when a 
dark or cloudy morning follows a cold 
night. The trouble comes when the first 
rays of the morning sun strike the almost 
frozen and unprotected plant. Rapid dis- 
organization is sure to follow, cases being 
known where entire vineyards have been 
so destroyed. By the Lestout process a 
dense cloud of smoke is produced, hanging 
over the vineyard long enough to protect 
the plants from the sun’s rays, and give 
them a chance to recuperate from the 
dangerous effects of the frost. 

The composition in the boxes to wind- 
ward only is ignited, the thick, black, 
heavy smoke hanging over the field form- 
ing a shield against the sun’s rays. If 
it is desired to extinguish the fires it is 
only necessary to have an open box a 
trifle larger than the others, by means of 
which the flames are quickly smothered. 
It is claimed that the protection of fifty 
acres by this method of producing smudges 
can be achieved by an expenditure of 
two dollars. 





What Parisians Earn 


THE annual income of the average Paris 
household is placed at about $730. In 
the fashionable quarter of the Champs 
Elysées the annual average household 
revenue is said to be about.$5600; in the 
near-by Faubourg Saint Honoré, $3700; 
while in the Madeleine district it falls 
to $3500. 

As to the incomes of certain profes- 
sional men in France, it was ascertained 
that out of the 2000 advocates practising 
at the Paris bar only about 200 earn 
over $2000 a year, and only about 50 
receive above $10,000. 

The number of physicians practising in 
Paris is placed at 2500, but only about 
one-half (1200) of these make more than 
$1600 a year. Dentists do somewhat bet- 
ter; a fashionable one can easily earn 
$6000, while in some cases this figure is 
greatly exceeded. 

In French families of the humbler class 
the living expenses in many instances are 
met only by the wife contributing to the 
common fund out of her marriage portion. 
Oftentimes this portion or dot of a French 
girl is used in part to establish the hus- 
band in business. 

Saleswomen in the largest department 
stores earn $60 a month. Male and fe- 
male house servants receive, respectively, 
in the neighborhood of $8 to $20 a month. 
The bottom of the scale seems to be 
reached with the poor seamstresses whe 
toil from dawn to dark in the making of 
children’s clothes. One cent an hour is 
indicated as their stipend, but if excep- 
tionally clever they may earn 35 cents 
for twelve hours’ work. 





The World’s Beef Ranges 


ONE-FOURTH of the bovine population of 
the world exists in the United States and 
in the Argentine Republic. It is estimated 
that there are 25,844,800 cattle in the 
latter country, which, with an area of 
1,319,247 square miles and 5,500,000 popu- 
lation, has about 7.1 per cent. of the entire 
eattle stock of the world. The United 
States, with an area, exclusive of Alaska, 
of 3,025,000 square miles and a popula- 
tion in 1900 of 76,303,387, had, on Jan- 
uary 1, 1908, 50,073,000 head of cattle 
other than milch cows — of milch cows 
21,194,000, or a total of 71,267,000. In 
the United States of North America, then, 
there are 17.5 per cent. of the total cattle 
of the world. 

The increase in the number of beef cat- 
tle in the United States as distinct from 
dairy cows is not keeping pace with the 
increase in population. In 1901 there 
were 45,000,213 cattle other than dairy 
cows. In the seven years referred to there 





has been a steady and notable increase in 


the number of dairy cows, with a more or 
less irregular fluctuation in the number 
of beef cattle. The estimated number of 
cattle in Argentina in 1888 was 21,961,- 
687, and in 1901 25,844,000. While the 
number of cattle in this prosperous south- 
ern republic is probably not on the in- 
crease, there is great improvement in 
quality. Many Argentine estancieros have 
spared no trouble or expense in attempt- 
ing to improve the common stock of the 
country. This has been accomplished 
chiefly by importations of high-class pedi- 
greed beef and dairy cattle from Great 
Britain. 





Russia’s Caviar Export 


Tue centre of the caviar trade in south- 
east Russia is at Astrakhan on the Volga. 
There are, however, several fisheries on 
the River Don and the Sea of Azov. In 
1906 caviar to the value of $10,000 was 
exported to the United States from Astra- 
khan. Since then, however, its export 
has wholly ceased. The condition of af- 
fairs is thought to be due to two reasons 
at least. YVirstly, the catch of sturgeon 
in the United States has been unusually 
abundant, and, secondly, the quality of 
caviar prepared in the United States has 
proved to be far superior to the imported 
article. 

Caviar is prepared in Russia in prac- 
tically the same manner as in the United 
States. The roe, having been extracted 
from the fish, is rubbed through the 
meshes of a sieve in order that the eggs 
may be separated from the inclosing sacs. 
It is then salted with from five to ten per 
cent. of good ‘table salt, according to the 
time of the year when prepared. After- 
wards the caviar is put on finer sieves in 
order to allow the brine to flow off. After 
this has been accomplished it is placed in 
cans and hermetically sealed. 

In order to reach the market, caviar is 
shipped by steamer to Tzaritzin on the 
Volga, being forwarded thence by fast 
trains to Hamburg in special cars pro- 
vided for the export of fish. During the 
warm season the caviar is placed on ice, 
which is renewed at various places en 
route and, of course, on shipboard. 





Our Prosperous Farmers 


THE increase in the value of farm 
property of $8,000,000,000 between 1900 
and 1907 is nearly nine times as great as 
the aggregate national banking capital of 
the United States. It is more than one- 
half as large as the total capitalization, 
bonds and stocks included, of all the rail- 
roads in the United States. It is nearly 
three times as large as the aggregate sav- 
ings-bank deposits of the whole country. 

In all the records of American develop- 
ment nothing is more remarkable than 
the advance made during the last few 
interests of 


years by the agricultural 
this country. In 1890 the 8,565,000 


people engaged in agriculture in this coun- 
try produced a total of $2,466,000,000, or 
an average of $287 per capita. In 1907 
the 11,991,000 engaged in agriculture pro- 
duced a total of $7,412,000,000, or an 
average of $618 per capita. During that 
period. the number of people engaged in 
agriculture increased by forty per cent., 

while the value of farm products increased 
by two hundred per cent. and the value of 
all farm property increased by eighty-nine 
per cent. 

In the brief period between 1900 and 
1907 the value of farm property advanced 
in value from $20,439,000,000 to $28,077,- 
000,000 a gain of nearly $8,000,000,000, 
or thirty- seven per cent., though the num- 
ber of people engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits increased only fifteen per cent. 





The Hottest Place in the 
World 


Tur prolonged heat of the past summer 
has given rise to maledictions against the 
American climate; yet even in a crowded 
slum tenement existence on the hottest 
day would have been a welcome change 
from the conditions which prevail in a 
certain earthly place. In Kichm Island, 
at the entrance to the Persian Gulf, there 
is a spot so penetrated by the sun’s 
rays that it is impossible almost for hu- 
man habitation. From November to 
March only is the sparse native popula- 
tion to be found in residence, and then 
they seldom leave their mud huts and 
live entirely upon fish. A cable station, 
which it was attempted to establish at 
Kichm, had to be abandoned owing to 
the deaths among the employees from 
sunburn, while many of those who es- 
caped became insane. 

During the recent Anglo-Russian ne- 
gotiations it was proposed to make use 
of the place as a penitentiary. But the 
suggestion fell through, no man_ being 
found willing even at a fancy salary to 
undertake the duties of governor and live 
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Limits of Deep-Sea Diving 


THE depth to which a diver can de- 
scend is limited by his power for with- 
standing the pressure of the water. Ap- 
parently a descent of thirty fathoms 
(180 feet) of water marks the limit of 
safety for even a few divers who possess 
the necessary physical fitness in combina- 
tion with a disregard for danger beyond 
the average. Records in deep-sea diving 
have to be accepted with the proverbial 
grain of salt. It has been claimed that 
a diver reached thirty-three fathoms and a 
half while engaged in salvage operations 


recently on the west coast of South Amer- 
ica; and, yet again, another diver work- 


ing on the same wreck is reported to 
have brought up three bars of copper 
from a depth of forty fathoms at the ex- 
pense of his life. An expert who has su- 
perintended a large number of diving op- 
erations has found that very few men, 
whatever their build, are capable of com- 
bating the severe strain which is brought 
to bear upon their physical energies for a 
few minutes at a depth of twenty or 
thirty fathoms. Many of his divers dared 
not venture below ten fathoms. Of 352 
divers employed at greater depths thirty 
were seriously injured, and the result 
was fatal in ten instances. 





London’s Increasing Pauperism 


TuE percentage of inhabitants receiving 
poor-law relief in London is nearly twice 
the death rate. On Saturday, July 18 
last, there were 117,404 persons in receipt 
of poor-law relief, or 3736 more than the 
total for the corresponding period of 1907, 
the rate of pauperism per 1000 of the 
population being 24.7. Of the total, 75,- 
177 were indoor and 42,227 outdoor pau- 
pers. In the previous three years the 
figures were: In 1907, 113,668 paupers 
(72,757 indoor and 40,911 outdoor), or 24.1 
per 1000 of the population; 1906, 111,158 
paupers (71,644 indoor and 39,514 out- 
door), or 23.7 per 1000 of the popula- 
tion, and 1905, 115,050 paupers (71,674 
indoor and 43,376 outdoor), or 24.7 per 
1000 of the population. 








MOTHERS, BE CAUTIOUS. 


In selecting a food for the baby, don’t ex 
Baby can’t stand much _ experimenting. 
EaGLe BRAND CONDENSED MILK is acted upon by the 
infant stomach substantially the same as mother’s milk. 
For fifty years it has made glad mothers and started 
thousands of babies on life’s journey with health and 
happiness. 4*» 


riment. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE WAY OUT 


From Weakness to Power by Food Route. 





Getting the right start for the day’s work 
often means the difference between doing 
things in wholesome comfort or dragging 
along half dead all day. 

There’s more in the use of proper food 
than many people ever dream of—more’s 
the er 

hree years ago ; began | working i in a 
general store,” writes a man, ‘‘and between 
frequent deliveries and more frequent cus- 
tomers I was kept on my feet from morn- 
ing till night. 

“Indigestion had troubled me for some 
time, and, in fact, my slight breakfast was 
taken more from habit than appetite. At 
first this insufficient diet was not noticed 
much, but at work it made me weak and 
hungry long before noon. 

“Vet a breakfast of rolls, fried foods, and 
coffee meant headache, nausea, and kindred 
discomforts. Either way, I was losing 
weight and strength, when one day a friend 
suggested that I try a ‘Grape-Nuts break- 
fast.’ 

“So I began with some stewed fruit, 
Grape-Nuts and cream, a soft-boiled egg, 
toast, and a cup of Postum. By noon I was 
hungry, but with a healthy, normal appe- 
tite. The weak, languid feeling was not 
there. 

“My head was clearer, nerves steadier 
than for months. To-day my stomach is 
strong, my appetite normal, m bodily 
power splendid, and head always clear.’ 

“There’s a n.’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville, # 
in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 
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IsA Bottled Delight 


Refreshing, cooling, with just the 
delicate stimulation needed to re- 
store the jaded summer appetite, 
aCLUBCOCKTAIL strained through 
cracked ice is a wonderful incent- 
ive to a hearty, enjoyable meal. 


Get a bottle from 
your dealer 


Martini (gin base), Manhattan Sentte 
base), are universal favori 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & one. 
Sole Props. 


New York 














gentle reminder now to your 

dealer, hotel or restaurateur as 
to your preference for Evans’ Ale 
will insure your future pleasure. 


Restaurants, Cafes, Hotels, Oyster and Chop 
Houses and all dealers of established reputation 
seek to please their patrons. 


Cc. H. EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N. Y. 





Martinique 


**A Hotel in the 
Heart of Things’’ 


Broadway and 33d St. 
New York 


P. L. PINKERTON, MANAGER 


Located precisely where the visit- 
or wishes to stop, whether his 
mission be one of pleasure or 
business. Pre-eminent among New 
York hotels for the excellence of its 
cuisine, service and appoiniments. 
The highest standard of ac- 
commodation at moderate rates. 


CHAS. LEIGH TAYLOR, PRES. 
WALTER S. GILSON, VICE-PRES. 
PROPRIETORS 


Also Proprietors St. Denis Hotel 








A BOOK OF PERMANENT 
INTEREST AND VALUE 


Decisive Battles 
of the Law 


By Frederick Trevor Hill 


This is a book portraying those great legal 
contests of national importance which have 
proved to be of the deepest significance in 
the history ofour country. Mr. Hill writes 
throughout with fairness, brilliancy, and 
good jydgment, with the eminent impar- 
tiality which becomes him as a lawyer. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, 
Gilt Top. $2.25 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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How fo Serve Grape Fruit 








A new and better way. Remove core, 
loosen fruit from the peel, adda 
teaspoonful of Abbott’s Bitters to) bait 


& grape fruitand sugar to taste, 
exquisite flavor and adds greatly to the 
appetizing and tonic effect of the fruit. 






































































































































(Continued from page 23.) 

lis mind. TT. and 8S. began a hard fight for through 
Western freight, and about April they began to pour 
it down over the Upper Wyandotte in record shape— 
they were bound to make young Wagner pay well for 
his new double track. Filkins’s troubles increased, but 
it was not his way—not railroad manners—to whim- 
per. He did the best he could, handled two, three, five, 
seven thousand cars a day, and remembered that it 
might cost him his job if Forty-seven were delayed 
five minutes any night. 

“Put that extra freight, engine 2863, in on the sid- 
ing there at Stoneville, for Forty-seven to pass her 
there. We've got to hustle our freight to-night,” 
Filkins told his assistant one night when the freight 
was running high and it was more of a job than ever 
to keep Rockville yard clear. The assistant turned to 
his wire and hurried this message down to Pope’s 
Mills—four stations above Stoneville: 

“To C. & E.—Engine 2863 will run Pope’s Mills to 
Stoneville ahead of 47.—JEW.” 

Then he caught Stoneville and Bart Wilson, the 
night operator there, and told him to let 2863 and her 
train in on the siding opposite the depot for Forty- 
seven to pass. The message from headquarters up at 
Rockville caught Bart just as he was about to start 
for the lunch-wagon across the street. He was glad 
they caught him, for Forty-seven was a ticklish train 
to handle, and he didn’t want to be found in any 
monkey-shines while she was due. He took a quick 
glance at the clock, and saw that 2863 was due in 
twenty-two minutes, There was nothing ahead of her 
on the down rail. He did not want to hurry through 
lis supper over at the lunch-wagon, so he crossed the 
tracks in front of the depot and opened the siding- 
switch for the freight. After that he went back to the 
“eats” and ordered quite a repast—Hamburg steak 
and an onion sandwich and a glass of buttermilk. He 
was quite a feeder, was Bart Wilson, as well as a man 
who knew more than a little about railroading. 

“How’s your freight?” asked Filkins of Biddie 


Barnwell, his assistant, a few minutes later. ‘ Don’t. 


get Forty-seven snarled, whatever you do?” 

Biddie Barnwell also stood in awe of King Snow- 
den’s pet. 

“Vl look out for Forty-seven. I’m a-goin’ to put 
engine 2863 in on the sidin’ at Petersburg.” Peters- 
lurg is the first station above Stoneville, 

So Biddie Barnwell suited action to word and got 
Petersburg on the wire. Engine 2863 with her string 
of dirty freight-cars was swung in on the siding there, 
and the down track made clear for the flight of 
Forty-seven. Then Barnwell called to Bart Wilson down 
at Stoneville to rescind the order to side-track the extra 
freight at that point—called and called and called, 
for that expert railroad man had just begun opera- 
tions on his Hamburg steak. Barnwell had been work- 
ing long hours and was tired. He called repeatedly 
and unsuccessfully. Filkins caught the incessant 
racket of the sounder and came over to him. 

“T can’t get that damned operator down at Stone- 
ville,” snapped Biddie. 

Filkins’s trained mind grasped the situation in the 
instant. 

“Get Petersburg at once then and flag Forty-seven.” 

Biddie Barnwell changed the sound of his ticker, 
and in an instant it began.to talk back to him. He 
lifted his long form out of his chair and faced Filkins 
unsteadily. He gasped for breath. 

“ Operator — Petersburg—says—Forty-seven—passed 
—three—four— minutes—ago!” he whispered, and 
sank over in a dead faint. 

Another operator came running to them. His eyes 
asked the question. 

“Dor’t lose your head,” said Filkins, in the calm, 


THE SOREHEAD 


cool way that never deserted him. He glanced at the 
clock on the wall. ‘ Forty-seven’s in the ditch down 
at Stoneville. Clear your wire and tell Somerset to 
send up a hospital train. We’ll set to work here and 
rout out the doctors and the nurses and send them 
down on another special.” 

Then he bent low over Biddie Barnwell and opened 
the tight neckband of his shirt, gently passed his hand 
over the forehead of the unconscious operator. 


A little after nine-thirty Jimmie Holden slipped 
away from the Hazards’ cozy little parlor and found 
his steps were leading him down toward the depot. 
He never planned to go down and see the Comet go 
through, yet, night after night, what must have been 
an unseen leash dragged him to a point where he might 
see the dim point of her headlight appear in the dis- 
tance, catch the rush and the roar of the engine and 
the Pullmans as they went swaying, dashing past him, 
and always see the red tail-lights merge in the dust 
and distance. 

He came around the corner of the depot. It was 
quite warm for early spring, and Bart Wilson had left 
the windows open. That was careless of Bart, with 
all his tickets and money there, and Jimmie looked in 
the outer window of the ticket-office to make sure 
that Bart would do so fool a thing. But there was 
apparently no one in or about the station—no trains 
due to stop at Stoneville until morning—and Bart’s 
sounder was clicking unheard. Jimmie listened to it 
for an instant. It was calling Bart, calling him in- 
sistently. For a brief second Jimmie was tempted to 
cut in and answer for the absent operator, but then he 
reflected—he was not going to muss in any of the 
business of the good-for-nothing railroad. 

He turned his back on the depot and the shrieking 
sounder and picked his way across the faintly lighted 
main tracks. The siding opposite the depot was open, 
and Jimmie knew that something was to be sent in 
there ahead of Forty-seven—funny that they’d take 
such a risk of delaying the double first-class express. 
He walked over to the switch-stand to make sure that 
the signal had not lied to him. But it was an accurate 
signal, and inspection showed him that the switch was 
really open. He looked up the line for sight of the 
train that was to be side-tracked at Stoneville. It was 
mighty close to Forty-seven’s time. 

From up the line came the faint shriek of a loco- 
motive whistle, the lighted point of a headlight show- 
ing around the curve. Jimmie knew that engine call. 
That was no freight. That was the Comet. He looked 
at the switch and calmly caleulated that it would take 
ninety seconds for that big engine to bury her nose 
in a line of cars that stood on the Stoneville siding, for 
the big, gaudy Pullmans to pile themselves over one 
another in the ditch that ran alongside the track. 

He caught his breath when he thought of what was 
going to happen and he there to see it. Then he 
thought of Grace Hazard, and how she had loved him 
and stuck by him, and plunged his hand into his 
trousers pocket. When it came out again it held a bit 
of metal—a switch-key. He stood beside that switch- 
stand, indecisive and trembling like a hysterical girl. 


A third operator came up to where old Filkins bent 
low over the prostrate Barnwell. The operator held 
a bit of yellow flimsy in his fingers. 

“ What’s this, Mr. Filkins, *bout askin’ Somerset to 
send up a hospital train?” 

Filkins displayed some little irritation. 

‘“T didn’t s’pose I’d have to explain a message to 
you in an emergency like this. We’ve put Forty-seven 
into the ditch down at Stoneville.” 

The operator knit his brows. 

“T don’t see how you figure that out. I got word 





from Sullivans ”—Sullivans is the first station below 
Stoneville—* that Forty-seven passed there. She was 
right on tick.” : 

Filkins dropped Biddie Barnwell’s head. Biddie’s 
eyelids began to flutter. 

* What’d—you—say?” whispered the despatcher. 

** Forty-seven’s passed Sullivans.” The operator 
caught the cry of his sounder. “ There she goes. She’s 
sneaking through Hornerstown now.” 

The full import of it all came to Filkins. He was 
still very vague about it all—-all except one thing. 

“God be praised!” he prayed aloud; then to the 
operator, “ You can tear up that message to Somerset. 
We won’t need to send it to-night.” 


A boy stood trembling beside the switch-stand 
opposite Stoneville depot, a bit of metal in his hand, 
watching the two red tail-lights of a train merge in 
the dust and distance. A man from across the tracks 
saw him standing there and came across to him on a 
run. Jimmie Holden did not know, but the’man was 
big Bill Creede, chief detective of the Tremont and 
Southwestern. Creede’s hand came down on the boy’s 
shoulder. 

“We've been kind of keeping an eye on you, kid,” 
said the detective, “ and we ain’t liked the way you’ve 
been snoopin’ down ’round this dépot nights—seein’ 
as how you left us under a sort of cloud.” 

Jimmie Holden faced his captor, but said nothing. 
Creede noticed that his hand was tightly closed. 

“What you got in your hand?” he demanded. 

“ Nothing,” muttered the boy. 

The detective’s powerful fingers forced the boy’s 
hand open. The key, telltale, lay within his palm. 
Bill Creede whistled coolly. 

* As bad as that?” he said half aloud. ‘“ That’s a 
bad trick to be carrying around.” 

Jimmie Holden offered no defence of himself for a 
few minutes. Then he said to Creede: 

“Did you see that switch afore Forty-seven come 
down?” 

“No. What about it?” 

“‘ Nothing, then,” said Jimmie, and tightly refused to 
talk, even when Bart Wilson, much agitated and 
understanding nothing about the closed switch, the 
extra freight that had not come to Stoneville, the 
flight of Forty-seven, sought detailed explanations. 
Jimmie Holden was stoic in his silence. 

“ Well, young man,” said Creede, after a long while, 
“shall I call Constable Zeke Cole and have him arrest 
you here, or will you ge up with me to Rockville and 
face Mr. Wagner and the music?” 

*T will go to Rockville,” he said. 


There is a new night agent at Stoneville now. Folks 
in that village do not quite understand why Bart 
Wilson left in such a hurry, nor clearly understand 
how the Sorehead came to take his place. But Jimmie 
Holden is solid in his new job, so solid that Grace 
Hazard is already wearing her fine new ring. She 
runs down to the depot almost every evening to see 
him—he has prohibited indiscriminate conversations 
over the telephone. He likes to have her with him 
when Forty-seven goes rushing down the line, to draw 
her elose to him as the two red tail-lights of the Comet 
merge in the dust and distance. 

He is a smart boy, Jimmie Holden—about the smart- 
est in Stoneville—and they seem to think a lot of him 
up at Rockville, so he is bound to come up quickly. 
Jem Clark is growing old, and perhaps another season 
will see Jimmie in full charge at Stoneville. Even 
then his pride will not lessen; he will cherish an affec- 
tion for “our road” second only to that for the girl 
who stayed through all the dark times so very close 
to his heart. 
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The dedication of a bronze tablet representing General Rochambeau upon the Vernon House: at Newport, on September 5. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who is in 


her ninetieth year, unveiled the tablet. The picture on the right hand shows her after the ceremony. 


On the right is Admiral French E. Chadwick; on the left 


Professor B. L. Henin, of Brown University. The top right figure ts the Count de Chambrun, representing France; the top left figure the sculptor, M. P. Feitu. 
The picture on the left shows the crowd in front of the house 
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While Passing By 


By Adam Gregorius 


A MAN walked in the middle of the 
street tossing up a coin. It was an as- 
phalt paving, free from car tracks, and 
many people of a delicate tread preferred 
the middle of the street to the rough and 
uneven brick sidewalk. But this man’s 
tread was no more delicate than he ap- 
peared himself. He tossed up the coin 
and whistled something about what he 
would do when he would get rich again. 

While passing a corner house the man 
observed coming out of the gateway a 
boy with an envelope in his hand. The 
boy’s eyes and the man’s eyes met, and 
the boy grinned. He grinned as he de- 
liberately walked to an ash-barrel at the 
curb and there stuck the letter into it. 
Then the boy ran round the corner. 

Of course the tune died on the man’s 
lips. Wondering what was up, he ap- 
proached the barrel and rescued the letter 
from it. It was a sealed envelope, stamp- 
ed with a fresh two-cent stamp and ad- 
dressed to some Mrs. in town. Visited 
by an inspiration of reward, the man 
journeyed with the letter round to the 
front steps. 

To his double pressure on the electric 
button a lady’s long, thin face peeped into 
the vestibule. 

* Man, what do you want?” 

The man held out the envelope. “I 
found this in that there barrel,” point- 
ing to the side of the house. 

As she took it, the lady’s eyes opened 
a’ little, then they opened still more as 
she examined it more closely. 

“ Aha!” she muttered. ‘“ Now I see! I 
see why I didn’t get any answers to my 
letters. Those boys must have been drop- 
ping all my letters in the mail-box that 
way. How did you find it, man?” 

“ W-e-l-l, as I was passin’ by on my 
business, ma’am,” the man recited, “I 
saw a boy comin’ out of your gate, ma’am, 
an’ I saw by the mischief in his eyes, 
ma’am, that somethin’ was doin’. So I 
watched, an’ I saw how he stuck that 
there letter into that barrel—stuck it 
end down into the ashes, ma’am.” 

The lady stood up erect, sighed, and 
put the letter away in her bosom. 

“What’s your name, man?” 

“My name? An’ what’s in it, ma’am? 
A poet said that. I am what you see me, 
ma’am.” 

“What did you say your business was?” 

“T didn’t say that my business was any- 
thin’. I said, ‘as I was passin’ by on 
my business.’ My business, as a fact, is 
at present pickin’ up what I can find on 
the street. Before, ma’am, before this 
frenzied finance panic came, I used to be 
a cab-cleaner in a livery place. Now, 
alas, ma’am, you see me what I am.’ 

“You’re not a ragpicker?” ; 

“J, a ragpicker, ma’am! I’m no nig- 
ger. I pick up what other people lost. 
If I see a ring on the street, I pick that 
up; if I see a nickel, I pick that up; if 
I see a pocketbook, why, so much the 
better. I saw your letter, and I picked 
that up. Now, jus’ try to throw some- 
thin’ out on the street, ma’am, a nickel 
or a quarter, makes no difference which, 
and you'll see how quick I’ll find it.” 

Here was a hint, and the lady slid her 
hand into the pocket of her apron, where 
she probably carried her grocery change, 
and fingered out a coin. Then she hesi- 
tated. The man was not a dog to be 
thrown at. 

“ Shall 1?” she asked, for encouragement. 

“ Jus’ try!” he encouraged. 

And she let it fly, a nickel, clear out into 
the middle of the street. ~ 

The man, whistling up a tune, and flop- 
ping his arms beside him like wings as 
he stepped down, made his way leisurely 
to the middle of the street, found the 
coin, threw it up, caught it, and walked 
off, whistling. 

His glance was here and there, up and 
down, and finally it settled on the mis- 
chievous boy leaning with his back toward 
him against a trolley-pole. Suddenly the 
man became noiseless, he crept up to the 
boy, and pounced on his shoulders. 

“T’ve got you! What did you put that 
letter in there for?” 

The boy grinned again. 
it back to her?” 

“Of course I did, you scamp!” 

“My, but aren’t we good!” 

“What did you put that letter in there 
for?” 

“Wait, Ill tell you,” the boy said. 
* Listen,’ and he ‘cautiously looked 


“Did you take 


i: Well, I’m listening.” 

“She’s my aunt,” the boy confided. 
“ And she’s the greatest letter-writer you 
ever saw! She. writes about four letters 
every day, so you might know. And the 
people she writes to don’t answer her, 
that’s the trouble. They’ve been answer- 
ing her till they got tired of it, and now 
they don’t answer her at all. She’s been 
worrying about it all this summer. 
Once she told me maybe the boys she’s 
been asking to drop letters in the mail- 
box were throwing them out in the street 
—and that gave me an idea. I thought 
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if I could lose one of her letters in a way 
so that she’d find out, maybe she’d think 
other letters got lost the same way, and 
stop worrying about it. See?” 

* Well, well, boy! But why did you 
keep on grinnin’ at me?” 

“*Cause I wanted you to see me and 
take that letter back to her.” 

“So she would know it’s lost?” 

“No! So she’d think other letters got 
lost. Didn’t I tell you?” 

“Oh! Boy, you’ve got a head on!” 

Then the man took the boy by the arm. 
“ Now, Ill take you back to her.” 

“Me? What for?” 

The man poised the nickel he had re- 
ceived upright on the tip of his forefin- 
ger. “See this? I got this for bringing 
the letter back to her.” 

“ And maybe you'll get another nickel?” 

“ Maybe.” 

* Ah, don’t!” And the boy whined. 
“ She’s in a temper now, I bet. If I wait 
a while and go back alone, it might not 
be so bad. And then I might think of a 
good turn I can do her.” 

The man played with the coin in his 
hand and thought. “Well, boy, what 
you’ve said might be worth a nickel, too,” 
he said. “ So-long, boy!” 

And he tossed up the coin as he whis- 
tled and went on. 





Too Much Alike 


Tue difficulty which many foreigners 
experience in distinguishing one Oriental 
from another is felt as much in the mat- 
ter of shops as of their owners, and re- 
ceived an amusing illustration the other 
day in a Japanese city. 

A foreign lady, who fancied herself suf- 
ficiently familiar with the intricacies of 
the awful Japanese language to be able 
to order a Christmas present for her hus- 
band, went to a native cabinet-maker and 
gave him a detailed description of what 
she wanted, he promising to have the ar- 
ticle ready on a certain day. 

The man’s name was Ono. Beside Ono’s 
shop was the establishment of another 
furniture dealer named Nogo; and when 
the lady called for her table, it was to 
Nogo that she went instead of to Ono. 
She was naturally not a little annoyed 
to find that he had not the table ready 
for her, as was promised. Nogo tried to 
explain that he did not keep such articles 
on hand, and the lady grew wrathy above 
measure, and failed to understand the 
reason why. Then the wily Japanese re- 
meinbered that he had seen his neighbor 
making a table similar to that about which 
the lady was making such a fuss, so he 
said he would get one for her before the 
evening, if she would call for it at that 
time. Somewhat appeased by this prom- 
ise, the lady departed, saying she would 
call in the evening. Whereupon Nogo 
went over to his friend Ono’s, admired the 
new table which seemed to be awaiting 
a purchaser, and offered to buy it. “ Yes,” 
said Ono, “I will sell it to you; a for- 
eigner ordered it, but as she has not called 
for it, I am not going to risk finding sale 
for it.” So Nogo carried it back to his 
show-rooms. 

But when the lady arrived in the eve- 
ning, it was to Ono’s shop that she went, 
demanding the table which that morning 
she imagined he had promised her. “Oh 
no,” he explained; “I did not promise it 
for this evening; you agreed to call for it 
some days ago, and as you did not come, 
iE sold Jit to another customer; I am very 
sorry.” A warm and wordy discussion 
aalicered, in which neither side understood 
what the other was saying. As the crowd 
began to increase, the lady withdrew 
from the fray, and with high feelings made 
off to her husband’s office, and acquainted 
her lord. with the manner in which she 
had been treated. 

The husband sympathized deeply, and 
could not contain himself when he saw 
how his wife had been dealt with by the 
impertinent tradesman. So he put on his 
hat, took a stout walking-cane, and sal- 
lied forth with her to straighten out the 
difficulty and give the man a wholesome 
bit of opinion. 

This time the lady arrived at Nogo’s 
shop; and, to the surprise of herself and 
her husband, there was the table awaiting 
them. Surely the man was trying to make 
a fool of her! The mystery but deepened 
as explanations were attempted; and the 
wrangling that followed -created such an 
uproar that Ono came in to see what was 
the matter. Then the real battle began; 
and at the end of a long and unpleasant 
three-cornered fight, only the foreigners 
could see any light on the matter. The 
more they endeavored to explain, the more 
complicated the trouble became, and the 
two cabinet-makers stood ready to slay 
each other, and have the foreigners before 
the law. The latter had to spend a small 
fortune in both shops before peace could 
be made. 

“Those shops are very much alike, my 
dear, aren’t they?” said the lady to her 
husband as they strode homeward. 

But he was like Brer rabbit; “ he did- 
n’t say nuffin.” J. INGRAM BRYAN. 
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Higher Education in Spanish 
America 


MopELLeD after the great Spanish uni- 
versities of Salamanca, Toledo, Lérida, 
Aleala, Seville, and Valladolid, the earliest 
establishments for higher education in the 
Spanish provinces of the New World were 
deeply impregnated with medieval scho- 
lasticism. These were the days when men 
of action were most often unlettered. The 
pioneers of Spanish civilization who plant- 
ed the fiag of Castile and Leon from the 
Golden Gate to Cape Horn were men 
trained by long contests with the Moor 
in the arts of war, hardy, persevering, 
self-reliant, and capable, but having lit- 
tle sympathy with the higher learning. 
It was to the humble missionary, as in- 
domitable and capable though less pictur- 
esque than the conquistador, to whom not 
only Spanish, but’ Portuguese and French 
America as well, owe the first beginnings 
of educational effort in the New World. 
The schools established by the missionaries 
were primarily to train young men for 
spreading the faith among the heathen 
Indians. For this reason the higher edu- 
cational institutions in Spanish America 
most often preceded the primary schools, 
while the reverse was the case among the 
inhabitants of the English colonies. 

During the wars of independence the 
universities in general clung to the mother 
country. It was on this account that after 
the establishment of the republics the 
higher institutions of learning fell away in 
importance and many of them ceased to 
exist. However, the need for education 
was felt more acutely when the ties with 
Spain were broken than ever before. The 
custom, which existed in the Spanish, as 
also in a lesser degree in the English 
colonies, for the higher officials and richer 
colonists to send their sons to Europe for 
an education, ceased. It was then that the 
reorganization upon national lines of the 
older universities and the establishment 
of new universities under state control 
began. 

The educational system of Spain and of 
its colonies was inefficient to a degree. 
Even in the universities but little was 
taught save Latin, divinity, and some 
law, canon and eivil, and occasionally 
medicine or rhetoric. Outside of these the 
humanities received but little attention 
and science none. In the colonies oc- 
easionally the bishops were authorized 
and did confer degrees without the in- 
tervention of any university or faculty. 
Primary and secondary schools were prac- 
tically non-existent, except the schools for 
the natives conducted by the missionaries. 
These latter performed valuable work, but 
the Indian schools of the missionaries 
could scarcely be considered schools for 
letters. The teaching was almost entire- 
ly industrial. Among the white colonists 
facilities for primary and secondary edu- 
cation scarcely existed at all. One of the 
most serious questions confronting the 
founders of the republics was the educa- 
tional situation. A notable exception to 
the condition prevalent among the univer- 
sities was that of the celebrated Univer- 
sity of St. Francis Xavier, in Upper Peru, 
now Bolivia, founded by the Jesuits in 
1623. It was among the students of this 
institution that the first revolutionary 
movement in South America -was inaugu- 
rated. The Xavier University had at ‘this 
time, the beginning of the revolutionary 
period in the earlier years of the nine- 
teenth century, acquired a position due to 
capable management and valuable educa- 
tion work equal to if not greater than that 
occupied by the older and formerly better- 
known universities of Lima, Mexico, and 
Santo Domingo. 

In the Spanish republics at the begin- 
ning the educational system was_ top- 
heavy and decaying; in the English-speak- 
ing republics the system was incomplete 
and narrow, but contained the elements of 
healthy growth. Great credit is there- 
fore due to the former that in less than 
one hundred years of existence they have 
in most ef them built up on so slender a 
foundation educational systems that now 
compare favorably with the United States 
and Europe. This is particularly true of 
the universities. The university in Latin 
America is nearly always a state institu- 
tion, as it is in Continental Europe. 

One of the effects of state control in 
latin America has been a more radical 
broadening of university aims. The ten- 
dency among the universities is to give 
instruction not only in the humanities, but 
in dental, agricultural, mechanical, vet- 
erinary work. Law and medicine continue 
to hold their pre-eminence. 

The position in society occupied by the 
universities of Spanish and Portuguese 
America is in marked contrast with that 
occupied by the same institutions in this 
country, so likewise university honors are 
held in much higher esteem than here. 
The rectors and professors of the univer- 
sities in the southern republics occupy a 
position of real power in the state. Presi- 
dents, governors, cabinet officers, and mem- 
bers of national legislatures are constant- 
ly chosen from among them, and these 
having completed their term of office often 
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pretentious suburbs, its aspiring college and narrow social 
order. It moves gradually into a powerful and rapid narrative 
—a genuine story. It is a pleasure to add that the book has 
uncommon literary excellence as well. 
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acain take up their educational work, if 
indeed they ever severed their connection 
therewith. In society the fact that a man 
is in possession of a university degree is 
never overlooked, and he is always given 
the corresponding title. ai 

It would scarcely be any exaggeration 
to say that the press of Latin America 
is controlled by the universities, so inti- 
mate and close is the connection between 
the two. 

Among the leading institutions for high- 
er education in the Argentine Republic are 
the National Universities at Buenos Aires 
and at Cordova, and the University of 
La Plata at La Plata; in Brazil, the 
University of Rio de Janeiro at Rio; in 
Chile, the University of Chile at Santiago; 
in Peru, the University of San Marcos at 
Lima, and the University of Arequipa at 
Arequipa; in Venezuela, the Central Uni- 
versity at Caracas, and the University of 
Mérida at Mérida; in Ecuador, the Uni- 
versity of Quito at Quito; in Cuba, the 
University of Havana at Havana; in Bo- 
livia, the universities of La Paz at La 
Paz; of Chuquisaca at Sucre, and of Potosf 
at Potosf; in Colombia, the National Uni- 
versity at Bogota, and the University of 
Antioquia at Medellin; in Uruguay, the 
University of the Republic at Montevideo; 
in Paraguay, the National University at 
Asuncion; in Mexico, the National School 
of Medicine, and the National School of 
Jurisprudence at Mexico City; in Guate- 
mala, the School of Law, the School of 
Medicine, and the School of Engineering 
at Guatemala City; in Salvador, the Na- 
tional University of San Salvador; in 
Nicaragua, the School of Law at Managua, 
and the School of Medicine at Léon; in 
Costa Rica, the School of Law, and the 
School of Medicine at San José; at Hon- 
duras, the Institute of Jurisprudence and 
Political Sciences, and the College of Medi- 
cine and Surgery at Tegucigalpa; in 
Panama, the Normal School at Panama; 
in the Dominican Republic, the Profes- 
sional Institute at Santo Domingo; and 
in Haiti, the University of Haiti, and the 
Lyceum at Port au Prince. 

The oldest university in America is San 
Marcos, at Lima, which was founded under 
royal decree granted to the Dominicans in 
1551. The claim that San Marcos was 
the oldest university established in Amer- 
ica is contested on behalf of the University 
of Santo Domingo, now no longer in ex 
istence. San Marcos antedates the English 
settlement at Jamestown fifty-six years, 
and the first beginnings of Harvard eighty- 
five vears. 





Ecuador’s New Railroad 


THE recent entry of the first train from 
the coast over the newly completed road 
from Guayaquil into the national capital 
of Ecuador was made the occasion of great 
rejoicing among the government and _ peo- 
ple, as it marked the termination of a 
long and arduous contest with construction 
difficulties. 

The road links the city and port of 
Guayaquil with various cities of the in- 
terior, and runs from the ancient “ par- 
ish” of Duran to the terminal station at 
Chimbacalle, traversing the provinces of 
Rios, Chimborazo, ‘Tungurahua, Leon, and 
Pichincha. It crowns the labors of over 
thirty-five years, and represents an outlay 
of large sums of money. The first section 
of the line was of comparatively easy con- 
struction, but the second section, com- 
mencing in the valley of Chauchan and 
extending to Quito, was attended with 
great engineering difficulties. In 1897 the 
President-General, Eloy Alfaro, approved 
the contract with a syndicate of American 
capitalists represented by Mr. Archer 
Harman, who undertook to construct a 
permanent way from the bridge of Chimbo 
to Quito, to ‘put into good condition the 
existing service between Duran and Chim- 
bo, and also to make convenient connection 
between Duran and Guayaquil, the esti- 
mated cost of the work to be represented 
by common stock to the value of $12,285,- 
000 and preferred stock $5,250,000—a total 
of $17,530,000. Six years was fixed as 
the limit for completion, but unforeseen 
financial difficulties contributed to the de- 
lay occasioned by physical obstacles, so 
that eleven years were required for the 
opening of the second section. 

The operation of the newly opened line 
is rendered expensive by the necessity of 
importing coal from Australia, though 
coal-fields equal in extent to those of West 
Virginia exist within forty miles of the 
main road. An arrangement has been en- 
tered by the railroad company for the ex- 
ploration of these beds, it being estimated 
that the cost of constructing a branch 
thither will be about $1,500,000. The com- 
pletion of this project will make the whole 
line pay handsomely. : 

Another branch line is under considera- 
tion to Bahia de Caraquez, a distance of 
one hundred and thirty miles, to run 
through fertile districts where cacao, rub- 
ber, bananas, and other tropical products 
abound, the greater part being public do- 
main. 


























Think What These Pru- 
dential Checks Would 
Mean Coming to 
the Wife and a 
Family Every BO nas tee 


_ STRENGTH OF FF 
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cease to-day by your death, what would your 








family do? What have you provided for 
them in its placeP THE PRUDENTIAL 

has a new and perfect plan. Read this carefully. 
for Say you are 30 years old; a monthly income of 
$50.00 a month for your family for 20 years after 
your death, or $12,000 in all to them, would cost 
you now only $167.35 per year, or $13.95 per 


month during your life. Think of what your family 

could do with a check of $50.00 sent them on the 

first of EVERY MONTH, EVERY YEAR for 20 

- years by The Prudential. If your wife should die 

within the 20 years, the money would still go to |. 
your children or other heirs for the remainder of : 
or the 20 years. Under this plan the safe Invest- 
ment of your life insurance money is guaranteed 

*by THE PRUDENTIAL. In other words, you 
can practically arrange in advance yourself for the 


@ proper investment of your life insurance money 

; through this new policy of THE PRUDENTIAL 

6 instead of leaving it for your wife or children to 

do. These checks will be sent each month by 

THE PRUDENTIAL to your heirs, and THE 

PRUDENTIAL has the Strength of Gibraltar to 
guarantee the payments. 


The checks will supply the money necessary to 
buy food, clothing, rent and education to those 


@ 9 whom you now support, and the money will come 
F regularly each and every month for 20 years, 
mind you. At slightly higher cost, the income 

. could be made to continue for life. 


Give to every mother in America even a small 
income, and in the strength of her character, 
patriotism and devotion to home and family she 

: will keep the family together and the children at 
; school. It is within your power to make her task 

er ewes e as light as possible. Will you do it? 
" Send to-day for information of this wonderful 


new home-protecting policy. It will put you un- 
der no.obligation and will give you a plan guar- 


° : 
In * ife Insu f an»ni< . e anteeing support and education for those most 
dear to you in case you should be taken away. 
9 





Fill out a postal card now, stating your age, 
occupation, and the amount you think you might 








Pass be able to save each week or month towards this 
kind of a policy, and mail it to us to-day. You 
‘ will be under no obligation and the information 

At age 30, for $167.35 a year, during your life (a saving of will be held strictly confidential. 
$13.95 a month) your Family Will Receive after your death If you are a single man, the policy may be 
taken on the Endowment plan, which will provide 
$50.00 Every month for 20 ne on $12,000 in ‘all! for a monthly income for yourself in later years. 
At slightly higher cost, the income would continue for life! Don’t wait. Write to-day. Address Dept. T. 




















Write for Rates at Your Age and Learn How You can 
Provide an Absolute Guaranteed Income for Your Family 


The Prudential Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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